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THE NEWS-MAGAZINE of the AIR 


“RADIO NEWS-WEEK arrived here about 10 A.M. 
..+ We called up our prospect, put on an audi- 
tion for him, and had the account sold by noon.” 


—Don Searle, 


ADIO NEWS-WEEK provides a dramatic 15- 
minute presentation of the significant news 
events of the week, reenacted by the fore- 

most radio talent available, under expert direction 
in the studios of the World Broadcasting System. 
This transcription is dispatched Wednesdays and 
Thursdays and arrives at all stations in ample time 
for Thursday, Friday or Saturday broadcasts. 
Supplementing the program are three 10-minute 
news-releases for delivery at regular intervals by 
Station announcers. Like NEWS-WEEK itself, these 
releases supplement the news of the moment, fill 
in the background necessary to a complete under- 
standing of all news of world-wide importance. 


WIBW, Topeka, Kansas 


The complete RADIO NEWS-WEEK service, there- 
fore, consists of forty-five minutes of program 
material of intense current interest. 


RADIO NEWS-WEEK solves the problem of find- 
ing a program readily adaptable to any class of 
advertised product and sufficiently flexible to 
supplement network programs in areas not inten- 
sively covered by the larger chains. 


To its advertising sponsors, RADIO NEWS-WEEK 
offers the integrity, stability, and the sincerity that 
is to be found in every printed page of NEWS- 
WEEK. Every facility that is employed by NEWS- 
WEEK is also employed by RADIO NEWS-WEEK. 
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Rockefeller Center New York 
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KILLS WITH KINDNESS: On page 28 of 
the July 6 News-Weexk, Shoemaker Nunn is 
escribed as a vegetarian through pity; he is 

sed to killing, even animals.” 

Does one conclude from this that he de- 

s his leather from Nunn but living, con- 

l cows? 


Larry SHERMAN 
New York City 


& 
NOT A CANDIDATE: I suppose that a thou- 


nd Cornhuskers have already called you for 
he error on Page 7 of your issue (June 29) 


+o 


herein you say concerning Governor Coch- 


an, “With difficulty, friends persuaded him to 

1 for Governor against Charles W. Bryan, 
. wily campaigner,” In this case I beg your 
permission to be the 1,001st! 


Thrice appointed to the post of State En- 
r at Bryan’s hand, and consistently loyal 
» his chiefs, both Democrat and Republican, 
doubt that Cochran could ever have been 
persuaded to run for Governor against Bryan. 
However, Governor Bryan chose to run for 
United States Senator instead; and although 
no official pronouncement of the sort was 
made, it was generally conceded that Cochran 
entered the gubernatorial race with Bryan’s 
choicest blessing. 
In the Democratic primaries, Aug. 14, 1934, 
Bryan lost the Senatorial nomination to Ed- 
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ward R. Burke in a five-man race. In the race 
for Governor, Cochran was high in a field of 
eight men and one woman. In the general 


election on Nov. 6, Burke defeated his strong 
opponent, Robert G. Simmons, and Cochran 
triumphed over his equally strong competitor, 
Dwight Griswold, 


_ Incidentally, I am afraid that the follow- 
ing sentence in the same article was a bit far- 
fetched, to wit: “Few voters actually knew 
Cochran to speak to.” As State Engineer, he 
had repeatedly traveled the State in his va- 
rious road-building activities (material and 
political) ; had been a popular and willing 
public speaker, etc. Few men in Nebraska 
have a wider personal acquaintance among 
men of both parties. 


_In closing, permit me to offer my apprecia- 
tion of your excellent publication. I find it 
increasingly interesting and informative each 
(News-) week, 


Doane F, KiecHe. 
County Judge, 
Nelson, Neb, 


Editorial Note: News-Weex’s Omaha rep- 
resentative bungled his facts. In 1934, 





Charles W. Bryan, Nebraska’s Governor for 
three terms—1923 to 1925 and 1931 to 1935, 
tried but failed to get the Democratic nomi- 
nation for United States Senator. In May he 
became Mayor of Lincoln. As for Governor 
Cochran’s personal acquaintance with voters 
before the election campaign, it was certainly 
slight in the customary political back-slapping 
sense. 


COMPOSOGRAPH CREDIT: You give the 
defunct New York Graphic undue credit 
when you assert its editors “invented” the 
composograph in 1924, Several years prior 
to that I worked with an advertising illustra- 
tion house where composographs were daily 
concoctions, Photographs taken in the firm’s 
studio, with the aid of scissors, paste, and air 
brush, were “grafted” onto scenes many 
miles removed from New York. The te- 
touched photograph, reproduced in publica- 
tions, defied detection. Credit for the com- 
posograph prints invention goes to someone 
other than The New York Graphic. 


G. Harris DANZBERGER 
Editor, 
The Daily Sun 
Scarsdale, N. Y. ° 


Editorial Note: The story about Bernarr 
Macfadden (June 29) referred to composo- 
graphs as news pictures rather than adver- 
tisements, If Mr. Danzberger can demon- 
strate that pre-Graphic editors used them for 
this. purpose, News-WeEeEk will be glad to 
credit the innovators, 


SUFFERERS’ MAGAZINE: In the July 13, 
1935 issue of your publication, an article ap- 
peared on the subject of Diabetes, in which I 
was very much interested 


I would like to subscribe to the “Sufferers’ 
Magazine,” and am wondering if you would 
be good enough to advise me where | should 
write to with regard to this matter. Any in- 
formation you can give me in this connection, 
will be greatly appreciated 


ANGEL M. MENDEz 
San Juan, P. R. 


Editorial Note: The publication referred to 
is “The Diabetic Journal,” published at 59 
Doughty St., London, W.C.1., England. A 
group of laymen including the novelist H. G. 
Wells write and edit it. This information is 
furnished in answer to Mr. Mendez and the 
many others who have queried News-WEExk. 
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Every seven days News- 
Week brings you the news of 
the world, superbly illustrated, 
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cators, write us that News-WeEEK gives 
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The Friend that Hurts 


Nosopy welcomes pain. Yet it can 
be a friend in disguise. 


” 


Without a sense of pain to flash “Stop! 
at the first hint of physical injury, we 
would be constantly burning, cutting or 
otherwise harming ourselves. 


Without pain’s insistent “Do some- 
thing about it!”” when things go wrong 
inside the body, many serious conditions 
would not be discovered until too late. 


Yet many people fail to recognize that 
pain is a warning. The natural impulse 
is to regard it simply as something to 
be stopped—rather than a signal that 
other things may be radical!'y wrong. 


And this is a mistake that sometimes 
proves serious. For, when pain is dead- 


ened by self-treatment, one can easily 
be lulled into a false sense of security. 
The warning has been stopped—but the 
trouble continues. 

Moreover, pain has a mysterious side 
that makes self-diagnosis doubly danger- 
ous. Some pains are “referred” or “‘sym- 
pathetic” pains. That is, they occur in one 
part of the body, but are caused by dis- 
turbances in an entirely different part. 


For instance, headaches need not start 
from trouble in the head. Frequently 
the primary cause is to be found in re- 
mote parts of the body; a headache is 
not uncommonly the first symptom of 
one of the infectious diseases. 


The stomach, too, is more often the 
seat of pain than of disease. Frequently 


when pain evidences itself there, it is be- 
cause of trouble in the heart, appendix, 
intestinal tract or other part of the body. 

When a pain persists, or recurs fre- 
quently, there is only one sensible thing 
to do... see your doctor. 


He can nearly always relieve your 
pain. What is more important, he can 
usually trace it to its source. And hav- 
ing located the trouble, he can take the 
necessary steps to correct it. 


PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


The World’s Largest Makers of 
Pharmaceutical and Biological Products 
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GERMANY: Nazi Reign of Terror Spreads to Socialists and 


Catholics; But Hitler Wavers After Strong American Reaction 


Thor’s hammer last week continued 
to pound in the land of Germans. Its 
thunder carried the Nazis’ power-song 
far beyond the forests of Bavaria and 
the East Prussian marshlands. Dourly 
it echoed under St. Peter’s dome. It 
grumbled along the Wailing Wall. It 
rolled across the Atlantic to Washing- 
ton’s Capitol Hill. 

The Brown Knights of the Swastika 
continued their crusade, started a fort- 
night ago, against “black moles,” “red 
rats,” and “swine, parasites, and racial 
criminals.” From the Baltic to the 
Rhine, Nazis fell with lightning force 
on priests, Marxists, and Jews. 


THUNDER Botts: At Bremen authori- 
ties invoked the Racial Disgrace charge 
and forbade magistrates to perform 
marriages between ‘‘Aryans” and “non- 
Aryans.” Analogous incidents occurred 
throughout Germany. After violent 
street demonstrations at Landau, Josef 
Buerckel, Palatinate leader, blocked a 
“mixed” marriage despite a court de- 
cision allowing it. He prohibited all 
such unions. 

In the Rhineland the town of Duren 
barred all Jews from swimming pools. 
At Munich, Nazis arrested thirteen 
butchers on charges of defying price 
control regulations. 

Governor Koch of East Prussia dis- 
banded the Stahlhelm, powerful war 
veterans’ body suspected of secret af- 
filiations with Catholics and Socialists. 

The Baden government dissolved the 
Deutsche Jugendkraft (German Youth 
Strength), a leading Catholic youth 
organization. Similar action took place 
at Aix-la-Chapelle, (Aachen), Charle- 
magne’s ancient capital. Heinrich 
Himmler, chief of the Nazi secret po- 
lice and rumored to succeed Wilhelm 
Frick as Reich Minister of Interior, 
foreshadowed ruthless suppression of 
Catholic youth bodies. 

At Hanau, a court sentenced Father 
Ludwig Roth to eight months’ imprison- 
ment. The charge: a year ago the 
priest said from his pulpit: “Human 
life is worthless in the new Germany 

. Starvation and detention camps 
exist. 


RESPONSIBILITY: Jews flocked to Ber- 
lin despite recent appointment of Count 
von Helldorf as police chief. Under 
this renowned pogrom-engineer they 
suffered fewer indignities than under 
unbridled persecutors in the provinces. 
With racial resignation they accepted 





the appointment of Hans Hinkel, Cul- 
ture Chamber director, as Special Com- 
missioner in charge of Jewish intel- 
lectual activities. 

Jews found some comfort in the gov- 
ernment’s announcement blaming the 
July 15 Kurfuerstendamm riots on 
agents provocateurs—professional trou- 
blemakers. The statement said: “In- 
dividual enterprise is forbidden. The 
State has its own movement for fight- 
ing Jews by other means.” 

Hitler remained at his mountain 
forest lodge near Munich, and kept his 
counsel. Shocked Germans might well 
blame current excesses on his fanatical 
subordinates. Then hurriedly he called 
into conference General von Blomberg 
and other leaders. Immediately after 
this the Purification campaign abated. 
Der Fuehrer took cognizance of world 
reaction, including riots in America 
and the danger of unfavorable publici- 
ty for the 1936 Olympic games. Hitler 
reportedly ordered a national police 
drive against individual acts of ter- 
rorism, 


INTERNATIONAL 


New York’s Mayor Stole the State Department’s Thunder 





WIDE WORLD 


IpEAS: Ultimate motive and responsi- 
bility for the new Purification remained 
doubtful. But one fact stood out. The 
newly appointed leaders all represented 
the Nazi party’s extremist element. Be- 
hind them last week loomed the tall, 
athletic frame of the world’s champion 
Jew-baiter. Recently Julius Streicher 
moved his propaganda headquarters 
from Nuremberg to Berlin. 

His sensational weekly, Der Stuermer 
(The Stormer) jumped to a record 
350,000 circulation. With this sheet, 
Franconia’s political boss, an old crony 
of Hitler, has kept race-hatred burning 
for years. 

His hostility dates to pre-war days. 
As a rural schoolmaster he saw peas- 
ants cheated, he claims, by dishonest 
Jewish cattle dealers. During the war 
—as sergeant, then lieutenant—he 
found evidence of “Jewish treachery.” 
After the conflict his hate became an 
obsession. 

Streicher, 50, married, and with two 
children, has much in common with the 
Nazi triumvirate: Hitler, Goering, and 
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Goebbels. Like Der Fuehrer, he loves 
music. In his spare time he paints. 
Like Hermann Goering, Nazi No. 2, he 
delights in parade; he often com- 
mandeers screaming fire engines to ac- 
company him on official calls. 

As a Nazi propagandist he comes 
second only to Joseph Goebbels. He 
shares the Public Enlightenment Min- 
ister’s extreme social ideas. Modern 
medicine he considers the bunk: its 
chief architects—Virchow, Koch, Was- 
sermann, Ehrlich, and Behring—either 
were Jews or had Semitic affiliations. 


GHETTO: In Germany, Jew-baiting is 
neither new nor Nazi. Its roots lie in 


KEYSTONE 





In the Democratic upheaval follow- 
ing the World War they fared better. 
Perhaps too well for their own good. 
Nazis revived the Dark Age cry of 
“Usurer!” 


CuurcH: Not race but political con- 
siderations underlie Hitler’s fight on the 
churches. The war on Catholicism he 
inherited from Bismarck. In 1871 the 
Iron Chancellor saw the opportunity to 
weld the German kingdoms into an em- 
pire. At home he recognized a potential 
enemy: the 1900-year-old Roman church, 
world’s hoariest authoritarian system. 
But the Catholics put up a stiff fight 
for their political prerogatives. 


WIDE WORLD 


Down With the Bremen’s Swastika: Anti-Nazis Clash With the New York Police 


racial antipathies particularly pro- 
nounced in the peoples commonly called 
Nordic. Yet Children of Israel have 
lived along the Rhine since Germany’s 
shield and javelin era. On April 1, 1933, 
Hitler’s own mouthpiece, the Voelkisch- 
er Beobachter (Nationalist Observer) 
recalled that Roman generals brought 
them along 1,600 or more years ago. 

Until the Crusades they lived virtual- 
ly unmolested. Then in the Middle 
Ages, fire-eating Christian warriors 
went at the Jews with carving knife 
and griddle on two counts: relig- 
ion and usury. The Church branded 
money-lending a sin. But it proved a 
handsomely useful one to many high- 
riding spendthrift barons. They often 
hid their Jewish bankers in forts to 
save their necks ... and their money. 
The ghetto developed later. 

The 18th century’s general enlight- 
enment put Germany’s Jews on the 
road to emancipation. In the middle of 
the 19th century, Prussia granted them 
equal rights—on paper. Even under the 
Kaiser they remained barred from 
many professions, as well as the Court. 





Priest persecution had unforeseen ef- 
fects. The Catholic Centrist Party 
soon became the largest single Reich- 
stag group. 

Hitler now faces a similar problem. 
In 1933 his rise to the Chancellorship 
steam-rollered the Centrist-Socialist 
combination that had failed to lead the 
Reich from its political-economic bog. 

From the first Storm Troopers went 
after the Catholics. The Vatican pro- 
tested. A Concordat signed in July 
1933, failed to settle crucial issues, 
especially that of youth. Young Nazis 
mobbed young Catholics. Older Brown- 
shirts arrested 200 priests in twelve 
months. Early in 1934 the attacks in- 
creased. Demonstrators besieged bish- 
oprics. On Jan. 27, 1934, angry crowds 
attacked the residence of Cardinal 
Michael’ Faulhaber, Archbishop of 
Munich. Two bullets shattered windows. 

New negotiations launched by the 
Vatican ended June 30, 1934; both sides 
announced agreement. That same day 
Hitler executed Roehm. The -historic 
purge brought’ death to two leading 
Catholics, Dr: Erich Klausener, Catholic 
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Action Society president, and Adalbert 
Probst, Youthful Strength director. 


REICHSKIRCHE: There remained the 
Saar. To hold his prestige, Hitler must 
win at all costs the Rhenish coal-bin, 
almost solidly Catholic. His sudden 
leniency toward the churches fooled 
simpletons only. Last November, The 
North American Review predicted: 
“Unless all signs deceive the year 1935 
will see the Christian Church exposed to 
the most withering blast she has had to 
endure since Russia went Bolshevist.” 
Last week this seemed possible. Prot- 
estants joined the fray with a strong 
protest against Reichbishop Ludwig 
Mueller’s dictatorship. 

Some believed Hitler determined, now 
or never, to gather all Germans into a 
National Church excluding all others. 
His Reichskirche, like old Russia’s, 
would give unto Caesar his dues and 
also Christ’s. 

More cynical observers saw the cur- 
rent fireworks as a blind for acuté« 
economic pains. Reliable Berlin spokes- 
men admitted expenditure of some 
$240,000,000 a month for armaments 
has led to a staggering debt of $12,- 
000,000,000. Add to this an adverse 
trade balance of $60,345,000 for the 
first three months of 1935. This ex- 
ceeded the corresponding 1934 deficit 
by 2% times. Once more the Trolls 
went abroad whispering of inflation. 


Liperty: The Nazis’ new race- 
church outburst puzzled most Ameri- 
cans and enraged many. Senator Wil- 
liam H. King of Utah urged severance 
of diplomatic relations. Congressmen 
Celler and Dickstein of New York called 
for boycott measures against Germany. 
So did President Green of the A. F. of 
L. In Berlin Ambassador Dodd startled 
a public banquet with an aggressive 
speech in the cause of intellectual liber- 
ty. 

But it remained for Fiorello H. La- 
Guardia, Mayor of largely “non-Aryan” 
New York, to evoke real Teutonic 
thunder. He denied Paul Kress, German 
citizen, the right to exercise his pro- 
fession of masseur. For this snub the 
Mayor found authority in alleged Nazi 
discrimination against Americans in 
Germany, with consequent violation of 
the 1925 commercial treaty. Never be 
fore had a municipal executive offered 
the State Department the benefit of his 
judgment, free of charge. In Germany 
editors exploded. In Washington states- 
men and diplomats asked questions. In 
New York German-Americans rioted. 


Late one night the liner Bremen’s 
gutteral siren warned: “All ashore 
that’s going ashore!” In a few minutes 
the streamlined ship would sail. An- 
thony J. Drexel Biddle, en route to his 
new post as Minister to Norway, and 
1200 passengers wound up their fare- 
wells. 


Cries suddenly broke the happy tu- 
mult. From among 2,000 people at the 
pier shouts arose: “Death to the 
Nazis!” Policemen’s fists thudded. 
Men and women milled. Four men 
fought to the ship’s bow and tore down 
its flag. On the deck they trampled 
the swastika. 
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LABOR: Labor Department’s Conciliation Service 


Scores Another Success in Terre Haute ‘Labor Holiday’ 


Labor Department officials last week 
had more than their usual quota of 
worries. The mood of workers ex- 
tended from carping complaints to the 
verge of ugly violence. In Camden, 
N. J. the strike of 4,600 shipbuilders 
had reached the “critical stage.” At 
Boulder Dam, Nev., workers demanded 
more money. New England textile 
employes growled threats of a walkout. 

But the most ominous cloud in the 
labor sky hung over Terre Haute, 
Eugene V. Debs’s Indiana home town. 


Laspor Hotwmay: In March, 600 
workers of Terre Haute’s Columbian 
Enameling & Stamping Co.—pots and 
pans—demanded a closed shop. Com- 
pany. Managers snapped an emphatic 
no! In wrath, workers stalked out. 

Until June 16, pickets paraded peace- 
fully around the company’s dozen brick 
buildings. Then a mob invaded the 
buildings, wrecking $15,000 worth of 
equipment. Officials hired armed guards 
to protect property. City police helped 
keep order. 

Soon after, Paul Vooris McNutt, In- 
diana’s. aggressive Governor, wrote to 
G. B. Gorby, Columbian president, 
offering to mediate the dispute. The 
company president didn’t even reply 
until July. 

Meanwhile strikers seethed. Thirty- 
three years ago the Terre Haute City 
Council bargained with Columbian. If 
it would come to Terre Haute, the 
Council would decree it outside of city 
limits—although the factory actually 
stands six blocks within the city bound- 
ary. Consequently, the company doesn’t 
pay taxes. But the striking workers do; 
their taxes help pay police salaries. And 
now police were on Columbian’s side. 

The importation of strike-breakers 
tripled the tension. Then last week, 
without warning and without sanction 
from the Central Labor Union, the 
sympathy strikes sprang up. 

One by one, 48 unions, with 22,500 
members, supported Columbian strikers. 
By noon, workers held the town’s 63,- 
000 inhabitants in a vice-like grip. 
Bands of laborers roamed the city, 
haranguing men to quit. They talked 
not of a general strike, but of a Labor 
Holiday—the third in American his- 
tory: Seattle, 1919; San Francisco, 
1934, 

By the time unionists stopped talk- 
ing, no street cars or buses ran; grocery 
stores, department stores, movies, 
restaurants had locked their doors. 
Citizens, dazed by the sudden coup, 
looked on helplessly. What about 
food? What about milk for babies? 


Guns: With the town shut down 
tight as a drum, Governor McNutt, 
cracked down. He placed Vigo County 
under martial law. 

In Shelbyville, the telephone of D. 
Wray DePrez, 51-year-old retail hard- 
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ware merchant, tinkled. He got his 
orders, then jumped into his Brigadier 
General’s uniform. The merchant 
makes National Guard work his hobby. 
Soon lorries, crammed with 1,100 steel- 
helmeted troopers, roared into Terre 
Haute. 

General DePrez at once told citizens 
that the troops would not take sides 
in the controversy, but simply preserve 
order. In reply, Thomas N. Taylor, 
American Federation of Labor organiz- 
er, shouted at 3,500 strikers: ‘Don’t 
be scared of the troops. Don’t let them 
make you change your methods.” 

Four times a crowd of 3,000 surged 
toward the Columbian plant. Guards- 
men repulsed them by plunking tear- 
gas bombs in their midst. Although 
bruised by brickbats, troopers fired no 
shots. They arrested 180, including a 
college professor who wouldn’t move on 
because he wanted to study mob psy- 
chology. 

One woman shopkeeper showed her 
mettle. She grabbed a gun and, de- 
spite shouted threats, refused to close 
her small store. 


Peace Pipers: In Washington the 
Department of Labor got busy. Federal 
Conciliator Charles L. Richardson 
hopped a plane for Terre Haute. There 
he met Harry Scheck, another Federal 
agent from Chicago. 

With the labor holiday well into its 
second day, Federal experts conferred 
with strike leaders and Columbian 
plant officials. They gave impartial 
advice, argued and cajoled, and ap- 
pealed to reason. Hourly they tele- 
phoned reports to their bosses in 


Washington, Labor Secretary Frances 
Perkins and Assistant Secretary Ed- 
ward F. McGrady. 

Then, after 48 hours of swelling panic 
over food shortage, Terre Hauteans 
smiled again. With dramatic abrupt- 
ness Taylor called off the general 
strike: “The Department of Labor is 
now able to handle the situation.” 

Happy merchants and business men, 
timidly at first, then with a rush, 
opened stores and factories. The labor 
holiday had cost them $200,000 a day 
in lost business. 

Federal Conciliators Richardson and 
Scheck next turned to the original sore 
spot, the Columbian squabble. Although 
appointed lawfully by the Labor Sec- 
retary, men from the Conciliation Serv- 
ice have no judicial power over em- 
ployers or employes. The most they 
can hope to accomplish is to lure both 
sides around a table. 

Last year’s record of the 30 Federal 
conciliators scattered over the nation 
proved them adept at rubbing industrial 
fur the right way. They intervened in 
1,140 strikes, threatened strikes, and 
lockouts. They successfully adjusted 
885 disputes, involving 900,000 workers. 


Cuier Piper: The Service owes its 
high reputation largely to its head 
conciliator, Edward F. McGrady, As- 
sistant Secretary of Labor. As a trade 
dispute settler the sexagenarian—who 
looks 45—stands head and shoulders 
above all others. The table-pounding 
Irishman works miracles of mediation. 
When McGrady’s tall, stiff-spined figure 
walks into a conference room, warring 
factions listen to reason. 


Tom Heflin Gets a Job—for 60 Days 
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McGrady derives his power from the 
respect he commands from both sides. 
Business men like him because they 
realize the nattily dressed, habitually 
dour expert is inherently conservative. 
In any labor outbreak, McGrady aims 
first to get men back to work so they 
will lose as few dollars as possible. 

Labor acknowledges his fairness. Mc- 
Grady still holds a union card. For 
years he actively organized and lobbied 
for the American Federation of Labor. 

For months Miss Perkins blocked 
McGrady’s entrance into New Deal 
ranks. The prim Labor Secretary mem- 
ber didn’t want an A. F. of L. man pok- 
ing around in her department. But her 
eyes opened wide last year as strikes 
spread rash-like over the nation. Her 
nosey assistant settled 35 major dis- 
putes. 

At a Cabinet meeting last Fall Sec- 
retary Perkins drew James A. Farley, 
New Deal patronage dispenser, aside: 
“I was wrong about Mr. McGrady.” 


HEFLIN: Cotton Tom Gets a Job 
Planting FHA Seeds in Dixie 


As a Washington spectacle Senator 
J. Thomas Heflin in the 1920s stood 
where Huey Long stands today. Cotton 
Tom of Alabama ranked with the Wash- 
ington monument as an attraction no 
sightseer could afford to miss. 

Every time the massive Democrat 
rose to speak, bored fellow Senators 
scurried to cloakrooms. But gapers 
piled into the galleries. Heflin affected 
the appearance of an old-school South- 
ern Colonel, in frock coat and wing col- 
lar. Always he gave his audience an 
eyeful of heaven-splitting gestures and 
an earful of latter-day oratory. Week- 
ly he lambasted the Pope, liquor inter- 
ests, and Wall Street. He spoke in a 
voice strident in attack, dulcet in ap- 
peal. 

But in the 1928 Presidential cam- 
paign, Cotton Tom overstepped himself 
in his blasts at Al Smith as a “tool of 
the Pope.” Two years later he got 
what Southern party bolters generally 
get. Voters ended his 37 years of po- 
litical life. 

The next four years dealt roughly 
with Heflin. His native Lafayette, Ala., 
which made him Mayor at 23, barely 
afforded him a living in the law prac- 
tice to which he retired at 62. Alabam- 
ans whispered he might even lose his 
old Colonial home. 

Early this year, Tom-Tom slipped 
quietly into Washington. He put up at 
the modest little George Washington 
Inn in the southeast quarter. All Spring 
Washingtonians spotted the frock- 
coated figure plodding through Capitol 
corridors. The once-rambunctious Sen- 
ator was looking for a job—any job. 

Adversity had tamed him: “We are all 
friends again and supporting the Presi- 
dent 100 per cent. Peace on earth, good 
will to all—even the Pope!” 

A few Senators and Congressmen lent 
him a hand. Last week the Roosevelt 
administration crashed through. It 
gave the orator a job—talking. As 
“special representative” for the Federal 
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Housing Administration, he will stump 
Georgia, Alabama, Florida, Mississippi, 
and Louisiana urging Southerners to 
modernize their homes. 

The Heflin face, dour of late, creased 
into a broad smile as he boarded a train 
for Atlanta. Reporters asked what his 
salary would be. He replied: “$4,800 
a year.” 

Later an FHA official said the job 
would last “sixty days.” 


LOBBIES: Senate Investigation 
Stymied by Illness and Absence 


DON’T LET THEM INTIMIDATE YOU. 

GIVE YOUR ENEMIES THE BAYONET. 

EVERY INFORMED MAN AND WOMAN 

IN TEXAS KNOWS YOU ARE INNO- 

CENT.—JOHN H. KIRBY. 

In the House Office Building, Repre- 
sentative Nat Patton read the telegram 
from his Texas friend. Then he dropped 
his head on his desk and wept: “Every- 
body in Texas is with me; they know I 
never did anything wrong.” 

Most of last week Patton had been 
No. 1 Suspect of Senator Black’s lobby 
investigating committee. Eugene Sel- 
lers, NRA employe whom Patton de- 
scribed as a friend, testified Patton left 
the Mayflower Hotel with a mysterious 
package shortly before the House voted 
on the utilities bill. The committee also 
had evidence that he purchased $3,000 
worth of government bonds this year: 

Senator Hugo Black, the committee’s 
wasp-like little chairman, quizzed John 
W. Carpenter, who allegedly gave Pat- 
ton the package. The Texas power 
magnate—an International Correspond- 
ence School graduate—said the pack- 
age contained 5-cent cigars, a gift 
from his young son to “Cousin Nat” 
Patton. Patton testified it also con- 
tained two pamphlets on “horse and 
cattle diseases.” After three days of 
inquiry, the committee found it had 
proved nothing. 

More utility bogies bobbed up else- 
where. House and Senate conferees met 
to iron out differences between their 
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Representative Nat Patton: Senator Black’s Committee Probes Cousin Nat’s Cigar Box 


respective versions of the Holding Com- 
pany Bill. The Senate wanted the ad- 
ministration-backed Death Sentence 
for “unnecessary” holding companies; 
the House didn’t. 

Senate members insisted that Ben- 
jamin Cohen, PWA counsel who helped 
write the bill, and an associate sit in 
the meeting. Promptly three House 
conferees stalked out of the room in 
protest. They’d stood enough execu- 
tive intrusion. Early this week both 
sides remained deadlocked. 

Obviously Senator Black and his in- 
vestigating committee didn’t mind the 
delay. The more time they had, the 
more “illegitimate lobbying” they could 
investigate. And the more they uncov- 
ered, the more chance they had of win- 
ning Representatives over to the Death 
Sentence in the next House vote. 

Black returned his attention to the 
vast Associated Gas and Electric utili- 
ties organization. Already he had pro- 
duced evidence that A. G. E. employes 
had faked hundreds of anti-Death-Sen- 
tence telegrams to Congressmen. Now 
he aimed to top-notch A. G. E. execu- 
tives. But coincidence stymied him. 
J. I. Mange, chairman of the company, 
lay ill. H. C. Hopson, nominal vice 
president but actual key man of A. G. 
E., had gone “on a trip.” 

Simultaneously, the House Rules 
Committee tried to steal some of the 
Black committee’s thunder by starting 
its own headline-hunt. It didn’t have 
much luck last week; it dug up only 
one major revelation: that Bernard B. 
Robinson, Chicago securities dealer, 
had received $6,470 from A. G. E. for 
five months of Washington “observing” 
during the utilities bill fight. 


INTERIOR: Ickes Gets an Aide; 
President Squares an Account 


“I think he’ll make a very good 
man, and I’m very glad to have him.” 
Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of the 
Interior, spoke sincerely, but without 
throwing his hat in the air. He had 









learned that President Roosevelt had 
himself nominated Charles O. West, 
of the Farm Credit Administration, 
to be Under Secretary. Ickes had 
candidates of his own in mind for the 
newly created $10,000-a-year job. 
Yet the President’s choice found gen- 
eral favor on Capitol Hill. Legislators 
had become used to seeing President 














THE FEDERAL WEEK 





THE PRESIDENT: 

Appointed Harold M. Stephens, formerly as- 
sistant to the Attorney General, to be As- 
sociate Justice of the Court of Appeals of 
the District of Columbia, filling the va- 
cancy left by the death of William Hitz. 


Endorsed legislation to keep the United 
States neutral in the event of war between 
other nations, but refused to insist on it at 


this session of Congress. 
Effected, through Secretary of Labor Per- 
kins, a postponement until Sept. 16 of the 


soft-coal strike, threatened unless Congress 
passes the Guffey-Snyder Coal Stabiliza- 
tion Bill. 

SENATE: 


Passed without record vote, and sent to con- 
ference its own version of the Administra- 
tion's Omnibus Banking Bill, vesting con- 
trol of national credit in a committee com- 
posed of the entire Federal Reserve Board 
plus five representatives of the twelve re- 
gional Reserve Banks. The House measure, 


preferred by the Administration, leaves 
this power to the Federal Reserve Board 
alone. 
Time in debate: 29 hours 15 minutes. 
HOUSE: 


Passed, 229 to 100, the Alcohol Administra- 
tion Act, vesting alcohol control in the 
Treasury Department and permitting, 
against Administration wishes, bulk sale 
of liquor; sent it to Senate. 

Ways and Means Committee Democrats ap- 
proved new rates for the President’s tax 
program: on personal incomes above $50,- 
000, 35 to 79 per cent; on corporation in- 
comes, 13% to 14% per cent; on “excess 
corporation incomes, 5 to 20 per cent; on 
inheritances above $50,000, 4 to 75 per cent; 
on gifts above $50,000, 3 to 57 per cent, 


Time in debate: 21 hours 8 minutes, 
DEPARTMENTS: 
Attorney General Cummings announced the 


enrolment of 21 State and city policemen 
in a Justice Department-sponsored crime 
school. 

OTHER AGENCIES: 

Acting NRA Administrator James L. O’Neill 
announced he would resign his post Aug. 1 
to return to private business. 

CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 
(Week ended July 25) 


Receipts .cccccccoctscccesceosecs $54,583,111.35 
Expenditures ..cccescscevcecess $76,878,504.05 
Balance ..cscdsccccosecs eoccce $1,937,906,325.78 
Deficit, fiscal year....eseeeeess $422,835,210.48 


Public debt... ..ccccsccaccecs $29,220,575,065.03 
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Roosevelt’s tall liaison officer striding 
loose-jointed along Congressional cor- 
ridors. 

More than that: many Democrats 
have growled openly at Ickes’s casual 
treatment. They admit his efficiency, 
but his political indifference riles them; 
he just wouldn’t play ball. Last week 
they hoped that his young, jovial Un- 
der Secretary, wise in the ways of par- 
ty etiquette, would arrange a love 
feast for Congress and the Interior De- 
partment. 

West’s nomination had all the ear- 
marks of a Roosevelt reward. He had 
fought like a tiger to put across the 
Administration’s Death Sentence in the 
public utilities bill. Furthermore, he quit 
a secure seat in the House last year to 
enter an Ohio Senatorial primary race 
against the veteran conservative, Vic 
Donahey. He lost. Last week’s ap- 
pointment seemed to square matters. 


CUMMINGS: Justice Department 
Indulges in an Afterthought 


Many a bitter word flew across the 
Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee room during gold clause legis- 
lation hearings last fortnight. At 
one point Attorney General Cummings 
fumed, according to the stenographic 
record: 


I have never been able to understand 
... why it is immoral for the Congress 
of the United States by legislation to 
attempt to prevent people from attempt- 
ing to enrich themselves. 

Next day, The New York Herald Trib- 
une’s report of the hearings carried sub- 
stantially the same quotation in abbre- 
viated form. Cummings irately pro- 
tested: The Tribune had misquoted him: 
the printed record of the hearings would 
prove his point. Sure enough, the rec- 
ord quoted him as saying: “.... from 
attempting to enrich themselves at the 
expense of the government.” The Her- 
ald Tribune printed a correction. 

But the reporter who had committed 
the “misquote” decided to investigate. 





HARRIS & EWING 


Chester Davis, AAA Chief: ‘Preposterous’—to Make Money Out of Not-Raising-Hogs 


He scurried about to the offices of the 
official stenographer, the committee 
clerk, and the Department of Justice. 
Last week the paper front-paged his 
findings: After the hearing ended, some 
one at the department had inserted the 
phrase “at the expense of the govern- 
ment.” Then the altered transcript 
went to the printer. 


e 
ROOSEVELTS: President Tries 
His Charm on Watchdog McCarl 


Last week-end the tubby Presidential 
yacht Sequoia steamed down Chesa- 
peake Bay. Mr. Roosevelt had em- 
barked on another of his restful Sab- 
baths, devoted to idling and angling. 
Nothing distinguished this jaunt from 
others—except the presence aboard of 
John R. McCarl, Controlier General. 

The guileless gasped. Of all people, 
why should the President invite the 
Controller to go sailing? The Treas- 
ury’s punctilious Watchdog has done 
nothing during the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration to ingratiate himself with New 
Dealers. He has held up funds for hous- 
ing programs, reduced salaries for 
emergency agencies’ employes, and 
constantly haggled over Navy Depart- 
ment expenditures. 

But students of Roosevelt tactics 
sensed nothing strange. It was an old 
Roosevelt trick to draw adversaries 
within range of his personal charm. 
Thus he handled William Randolph 
Hearst, Senator Carter Glass, and three 
weeks ago, Gov. Eugene Talmadge of 
Georgia. 


& 
AAA: New Deal Proverb: As You 
Don’t Sow, So Shall You Reap 


Chester C. Davis, phlegmatic Agri- 


cultural Adjustment Administrator, 
passed last fortnight in a stew of 
anxiety. 


For eleven days the Senate had hag- 
gled over the AAA’s fate. Finally last 
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week, throat-weary Senators passed 
the AAA Extension Bill, 64 to 15. But 
Senatorial amendments puffed it five 
times the size of the bill previously 
passed by the House. 

One detail of paramount importance 
to the New Deal awaited conference 
settlement: Would or would not the 
Government open the courts for re- 
covery of illegally collected processing 
taxes? Five hundred recovery cases 
pended. 

In Washington, Davis fretted over 
the answer. Doubt worried him. But 
a classified advertisement in a Joplin, 
Mo., newspaper infuriated him: 

Dandy way to make money: buy this 13 acres 
for hog raising. Sign up with the Government 
not to raise, say, 500 hogs. It will pay you $1,000. 
That will pay for the acres and have some left. 
The. Administrator hit the ceiling. 

“Preposterous!” he ranted. “I shall be- 
gin an investigation.” 


& 
VIRGINISLANDS: Old Governor’s 


Lieutenant the New Governor 


Franklin Roosevelt went soft-seat 
hunting again last week. 

Many a time has he booted incompe- 
tent or squabbling assistants out of 
jobs. But he made it a practice to pro- 
vide soft spots for them to land on. 

Last week he needed landing cushions 
for two more subordinates—Gov. Paul 
Pearson and Judge T. Webber Wilson 
of the Virgin Islands. 


Rumpus: For two years Pearson’s 
and Wilson’s small-townish political 
fights had roiled Uncle Sam’s tiny Car- 
ibbean isles. The Judge and his friends 
charged Pearson with malfeasance and 
incompetence. Pearsonites returned 
the charge. Natives, rankling under 
economic adversity, readily took sides. 

By this year howls from the islands 
echoed through the American press un- 
til the 22,012 islanders rivaled Holly- 
wood residents in per capita publicity. 

In. Washington, Senator. Millard Tyd- 
ings’s Insular Affairs Committee in- 
vestigated. The red-carpeted committee 
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room resounded with charges of petty 
graft. 

Secretary of the Interior Ickes, in 
charge of the islands’ administration, 
took every reflection on Pearson as a 
personal affront. Chairman Tydings, 
whose friends on the islands had fought 
Pearson, obviously sided with Wilson. 
Soon, like fathers taking over their 
sons’ street fight, Ickes and Tydings 
publicly denounced each other. 


Then the Man in the White House 
stepped in. He summoned Ickes, then 
Pearson. Stop the spatting, he told 
them; he would settle the matter. 
Astutely he decided to remove both 
Pearson and Wilson. 


But he couldn’t just fire them. Ickes 
would resent Pearson’s dismissal, Tyd- 
ings, Wilson’s. Besides, Wilson’s good 
friend and political godfather was Pat 
Harrison, chairman of the powerful 
Senate Finance Committee. 


For days the President raked over 
the 662,094 Federal jobs, but nothing 
seemed to fit Pearson. Finally last week 
Mr. Roosevelt created a special seat for 
the one time Chautauqua lecturer: di- 
rector of welfare for the PWA housing 
division. He plunked Pearson into that 
post and Wilson into a “vacancy” on 
the Federal Parole Board. To the 
Governorship of the islands, he pro- 
moted Lt. Gov. Lawrence Cramer. The 
island judgeship remained temporarily 
unoccupied. 


Everyone seemed satisfied. But shouts 
of protest followed quickly. It devel- 
oped that Wilson’s Parole Board “va- 
cancy” was made to order; Attorney 
General Cummings had forced Dr. 
Amy*Stannard, expert on criminal be- 
havior, to submit her resignation. 
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Newspapers whooped: “The Parole 
Board is becoming a political football.” 
Senator Arthur Vandenberg, Michigan’s 
Republican Presidential timber, cried: 
“If Wilson was not good enough for the 
Virgin Islands, I don’t know by what 
reasoning he is qualified for the Federal 
Parole Board.” The President said 
nothing. 


New Boss: Lawrence Cramer, the 
new Governor, might still be a Columbia 
University instructor, were it not for 
his young wife. Through her he met a 
friend, Dorothy Pearson. Through 
Dorothy, he met A. C. Pearson, her 
New York publisher-father. Finally, 
when Mr. Pearson’s brother Paul be- 
came Virgin Islands Governor in 1931, 
the publisher recommended the 33- 
year-old instructor for Lieutenant 
Governor. 

Cramer moved to the Caribbean di- 
rectly from Columbia where he had 
taught government for six years. He 
took charge of the island of St. Croix, 
20 miles from the capital-island, St. 
Thomas. Natives liked the slim, affable 
young man; they felt he was sincere. 
The battles that embroiled St. Thomas 
hardly touched St. Croix. 


The islands’ political turmoil stems 
as usual from economic distress. Badly 
distributed wealth, high taxes on the 
poor, and an income requirement for 
voting, keep the natives restive. Cramer 
realizes he will “inherit some trouble.” 
But he hopes for enough peace to allow 
him to concentrate on tax reforms and 
welfare measures. 

Early this week that peace seemed 
remote. Island rumpus-raisers branded 
him “a hangover from Pearson.” Sev- 
eral Senators criticized his appoint- 
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Huey Long Gives Grandpappy the Credit for Ramos Gin Fizz 








ment. One of their objections: He 
once assisted the writers of a book, 
“Among the Nudists,” and might plan 
an island nudist colony. 

His reply was brief: “The physique 
of the white officials and Negro natives 
is not adaptable to such a plan.” 


* 
HORSES: Quaker City Still Pays 
For Animals Dead Since 1874 


In Philadelphia last week, City Coun- 
cilors arched their brows in mild sur- 
prise. S. Davis Wilson, City Controller, 
irately laid before them a part of his au- 
dit. It showed that the Philadelphia 
Rapid Transit Co. still carries on its 
books as assets 4,200 horses used in the 
old horse-car days—valued at $465,000. 

Controller Wilson stormed: “I believe 
these horses died and were probably 
sent to the glue factory in 1874, but 
they still appear on the books of the 
company as equipment. The car riders 
for years have been paying for these 
ghost horses.” 


° 
LONG: Huey Imports Bartender 
To Make Fizzes and Publicity 


Whenever publicity wanes, Huey 
Long can fall back on two old stand- 
bys: food and drink. In 1931 he relied 
on corn pone and pot-likker. Last week 
he pinned his hopes on gin fizzes. 


He hit New York, hurried to the Hotel 
New Yorker, engaged a six-room suite, 
and tripped to the bar—‘“to see if the 
Ramos gin fizz was made right.” 

“IT sampled about a third (mind you 
I’m not drinking) ,” explained the King- 
fish, “and it wasn’t according to Hoyle. 


I sent it back and got another. That 
wasn’t right either.” 
Something had to be done. Huey 


called Sam Guarino by long distance. 
The head bartender of the New Orleans 
Hotel Roosevelt hopped a north-bound 
plane. The Senator called in reporters 
to let Sam show them how to mix a 
proper Ramos fizz—as Huey said his 
grandpappy had taught old Henry Ra- 
mos to mix it. But Sam had disap- 
peared. 


Someone found him under a coat of 
lather in the barber shop. Sam re- 
moved the lather and Huey removed Sam 
—to the New Yorker’s horseshoe bar. 
There, for more than an hour, reporters 
sampled the Kingfish’s Gift to New 
York. Cameramen found the Senator 
a willing subject. 

For them he mixed gin fizzes, sipped 
gin fizzes, sniffed gin fizzes—even 
spurned gin fizzes. All the while he 
talked: “Roosevelt hasn’t a sincere bone 
in his body . .. My grandpappy intro- 
duced the Ramos gin fizz to Louisiana 
back in 1852 . . . I wouldn’t give a tin- 
ker’s dam to be President... Roosevelt 
gets his orders from Moscow.” 

As he talked, he forgot about the bill. 
The hotel, aware that Huey’s antics did 
no harm to business, forgot that Huey 
forgot. 
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ETHIOP IA: Il Duce Warns League to Keep Out of 


His Affairs; Tribes Claim Victory in Pre-War Skirmish 


A sweating runner clad in a loin cloth 
panted up a dusty hill in Addis Ababa 
and into the sprawling royal palace. To 
the Emperor of Ethiopia he brought 
cheering news. Tribesmen 350 miles 
northwest of the capital had routed a 
detachment of Italian troops. The 
enemy’s dead totaled 40, twice Ethio- 
pian losses. 


STRATEGY: Tribal tactics in this mi- 
nor brush heralded trouble for future 
trespassers. The Italian force had 
camped on the grassy plateau near the 
Eritrean border. Ethiopian warriors 
cast aside their lions’ manes and 
stealthily dug a ditch above the camp. 
This diverted a stream—and left the 
enemy without water. 


The Italians retreated. Darkness fell. 
Suddenly tiny spurts of flame stabbed 
the night. Bullets whined. Triumphant 
yells rose from the ebon-skinned tribes- 
men. 

Italian rifles cracked replies. In the 
end, Mussolini’s soldiers fought their 
way to motor trucks and sped to safety. 

Such was the runner’s story. Al- 
though denied by officials in Rome it 
seemed certain to herald more woe for 
worried officials at Geneva. Joseph 
Avenol, French Secretary-General of 
the League of Nations, already faced a 
ticklish task. 


QUANDARY: Mussolini’s reply to a 
telegram convoking the League Coun- 
cil in special session puzzled the few 
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Italian Native Artillerymen Warm Up Their Guns in Eritrea... 
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. - - Ethiopian Soldiers Pray—With Rifles in Their Hands 
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diplomats still hopeful of settling the 
Italo-Ethiopian feud. The message 
warned them to refrain from prying too 
deeply into his African business. 

Il Duce reminded Geneva of his two 
notes to Ethiopia stating his willing- 
ness to resume arbitration of last De- 
cember’s border clash. The commission 
appointed to arbitrate that affray broke 
up in a row July 9, after Emperor Haile 
Selassie’s representatives announced 
the incident occurred on Ethiopian soil. 

But Mussolini’s offer included a joker. 
Arbitrators must not discuss frontiers. 
In his message to the League, he re- 
iterated this. Should Ethiopia agree, 
he would be glad to send somebody to 
the Council session. 

The warning followed. The Council 
must seek only to break the deadlock 
in the conciliation commission. That 
meant: no discussion of frontiers or of 
Mussolini’s right to grab the African 
Kingdom. If the Council disregarded 
his wishes “the Italian Government 
will make its observations on the sub- 
ject.” Was that a threat to walk out 
of the League? 

The harassed secretary asked Max- 
im Litvinoff, Soviet Foreign Commis- 
sar and Council President, to set the 
meeting for July 31. Next day the King 
of Kings rejected Mussolini’s contention 
that the counciliation commission must 
ignore the subject of frontiers. Mon- 
day Il Duce announced he would send 
a delegation. 


SnusBs: Haile Selassie, fearful of a 
diplomatic kick from Geneva, received 
snubs at home and abroad. In Addis 
Ababa, Count Luigi Vinci-Gigliucci, 
Italian Minister, refused to attend the 
reception and dinner celebrating the 
tiny Emperor’s 44th birthday. 

From London, Sir Samuel Hoare, 
British Foreign Secretary, sent another 
jolt. Britain, said Sir Samuel, would 
permit transportation of Ethiopia- 
bound munitions across neighboring 
British possessions but would forbid 
British shipments direct to Ethiopia or 
Italy. 

Could the Emperor depend on the 
great civilized powers to save his back- 
ward nation from Il Duce? He reached 
a negative decision, and issued orders. 
More than 5,000 warriors, reputedly 
vanguard of a horde, appeared in Addis 
Ababa. Then the barefoot warriors 
slung antiquated rifles and spears over 
their shoulders and started a 17-day 
march northwest—singing war songs. 


MEXICO: Ex-Iron Man’s_ Exit 
Spells Curtains for His Friends 


Gen. Plutarco Elias Calles, Mexico’s 
ex-Iron Man, disgustedly left last week 
for California. Immediately, Lazaro 
Cardenas, the victorious puppet he had 
put in as President, moved against the 
former dictator’s friends. 

The new President, champion of 
workers and peasants, had proved too 
strong for the aging political boss. 
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Last June, Calles, alarmed at his one- 
time henchman’s growing power, issued 
a cautious statement criticizing the ex- 
ecutive’s liberal labor policy. Workers 
rallied to the President. Calles had to 
back down. His exit from Mexico left 
six of his favorite State Governors in a 


jam. 

: In Chihuahua, Sinaloa, and Sonora 
they faced Federal investigations. Peas- 
ants, long cultivated by Cardenas, rose 
throughout Tamaulipas on the Texan 
border. Nine thousand surrounded the 
Ciudad Victoria palace of Dr. Rafael 
Villarreal, a Callista. To correspondents 
who phoned from Mexico City the edu- 
cated, well-spoken Governor spoke em- 
phatically: “I will not resign.” Promptly 
President Cardenas dispatched Federal 
investigators to look into the row. 

In the State of Tabasco officials fired 
Gov. Manuel Lastra, a quiet, slightly 
bald man of mixed Spanish and Indian 
blood who served the State’s Callista 
dictator, Tomas Garrido y Canabal. 
Two weeks ago his Red Shirts killed five 
students. 

To replace Lastra Cardenas named 
Gen. Aureo Calles—no kin to the ex- 
Iron Man. Natives greeted the thick- 
set, swarthy commander wildly. For the 
first time in fifteen years they dared to 
demonstrate against Garrido. Authori- 
ties disarmed the Red Shirts. Their 
leader talked of following Calles to the 
United States. 

In Queteraro, Gov. Saturnino Osornia, 
another Callista, faced homicide charges. 
Enrique -Rio, a Spaniard who ran the 
State lottery, was found hanging in his 
cell. Cardenas henchmen claimed police 
had beaten him to death at the Gov- 
ernor’s orders. In Nuevo Leon a Carde- 
nas man won the gubernatorial election 
from Calles’s son, Plutarco Elias Jr. 

Meanwhile the squarely-built execu- 
tive banned gambling at Tijuana and 
at Agua Caliente, haven of movie 
stars on the California border. Over- 
night the gray-walled, red-roofed casino 
buttoned up. Horsemen frantically 
wired for stables at American tracks. 
The golf course, formerly kept green by 
constant sprinkling in the subtropical 
heat, turned a sickly brown. 

Gambling, the President’s secretary 
explained piously, is illegal. He did not 
add that every month the owners had 
split their six-figure profit five ways— 
taking care of the friends of Senor 
Calles. 

* 


ARGENTINA: Murder in Senate 
And Bloodless Duel Outside 


Late last June Dr. Lisandro de la 
Torre stood up in the dazzling white 
marble Senate chamber at Buenos 
Aires to exercise his genius for invec- 
tive. The aged opposition leader wield- 
ed a denunciatory document—the mi- 
nority report of the Senate committee 
that investigated the cattle and meat 
trades, 

He launched into a tirade which last- 
ed five sessions. For 20 hours he fumed 
about graft and corruption. As prime 
culprit he named Luis Duhau, Agri- 
cultural Minister. He branded Dr. Fed- 
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Tijuana: The Law Against Gambling Caused a Hasty Exodus 


erico Pinedo, 40-year old Minister of 
Finance, as Duhau’s accomplice. 


CHARGES: Dr. de la Torre’s white 
beard, which hides an old sabre duel 
scar, wagged in vigorous. punctua- 
tion of his charges: Duhau had ac- 
cepted substantial favors from the 
Swift packing interests. 

He accused the Agricultural Minis- 
ter, a wealthy rancher, of getting 
chiller prices for freezers. Chiller meat 
—carcasses exported with a minimum 
of refrigeration—commands from 25 
to 33 per cent more than beeves that 
require freezing. Duhau and Pinedo, 
the septuagenarian claimed, winked at 
similar violations of agreements de- 
signed to prevent concessions to fa- 
vored ranchers by foreign firms. 

He rehashed last November’s scan- 
dal. At that time Buenos Aires police, 
acting on a tip, searched the coal 
bunkers of a freighter owned by Ves- 
tey Brothers, British packers. They 
found 21 cases labeled “Devon corn 
beef” and bearing the Agricultural 
Ministry’s inspection stamp. But in- 
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stead of meat, the cases contained 
Vestey records that the local manager 
had refused to surrender to Senate 
investigators. 

To Dr. de la Torre it smelled bad. 
The seized accounts, he declared, in- 
cluded specific prices paid for meat. 
But parallel government statistics gai- 
ly lumped figures, making it impos- 
sible to determine whether favoritism 
existed. This was natural, he added, 
because the government merely accept- 
ed any reports companies cared to 
hand out. 


DentAL: Duhau denied he received 
higher prices than other breeders. 
Both Ministers denied partiality to 
foreign packers. During Duhau’s 
speech his accuser ostentatiously read 
a novel. Last week Dr. de la Torre 
rose in rebuttal. 

He worked himself into a rage, then 
walked up to the hot-tempered Finance 
Minister and announced Pinedo was 
afraid to fight a duel. “You insolent 
coward!” he snarled. “You old fool!” 
growled Pinedo. Then each passed 
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slurs on the honor of his opponent’s 
mother. 


Murper: The tall, distinguished- 
looking Agricultural Minister stepped 
forward to separate them. So did 
Enzo Bordabehere, stocky Senator 
from Santa Fe Province and friend of 
Dr. de la Torre. Suddenly four shots 
cracked through the Senate chamber. 
Bordabehere collapsed. Three bullets 
had thudded into his back. 

The fourth slug tore through the 
abdomen of Rafael Mancini, a Santa 
Fe Deputy, and wounded Duhau in the 
hand. Above the excited shouts of 
legislators clanged the Senate alarm 
bell ordinarily used to curtail orator- 
ical violence. 

In the gallery, police seized Ramon 
Valdez Cora, former suburban police 
captain and reputedly Duhau’s body- 
guard. A “subconscious influence,” he 
declared, provoked by excitement, im- 
pelled him to shoot. “I thought I was 
firing in the air and was amazed to 
find I had shot the legislators for 
whom I have the greatest respect.” 

But after Bordabehere’s death in a 


hospital, Valdez Cora went to jail, 
charged with murder. Doctors said 
Mancini might recover. Next day 


Pinedo, forbidden by oath of office to 
engage in a duel, formally resigned 
and challenged his foe. 


Fiasco: In Argentina’s cloudy Win- 
ter dawn, Pinedo and de la Torre 
motored to a suburban field and faced 
each other at twenty paces. About 
100 spectators were already on hand. 
Pinedo’s wife peered from behind a 
eucalyptus tree. 

Each man fired one shot—into the 
air. Then they strode from the field 
without shaking hands. Later Presi- 
dent Agustin P. Justo formally reap- 
pointed Pinedo Minister of Finance. 


7 
JAPAN: Business Joins Army for 
Protection From Fascist Threat 


War Minister Senjuro Hayashi strug- 
gled last week with a problem in mili- 
tary arithmetic. Defiantly he tugged 
at his copious mustache: “Armaments 
first!” Finance Minister Korekiyo Ta- 
kashahi might groan over mounting def- 
icits, but Japan needed brisk rejuvena- 
tion on land and in the air. 

To the Cabinet, already laboring over 
a heavy budget, the chief of Nippon’s 
war machine dispatched demands for 
900,000,000 extra yen ($263,520,000) to 
back the army’s new Five Year Plan. 

Industrialists wagged their heads ap- 
provingly. In return for Hayashi’s 
support against Japanese Fascists, big 
business was prepared to back the huge 
military budget. 

The Finance Minister alone struck a 
note of ominous prophecy: additional 
military funds mean more deficit bond 
issues, perhaps ominous inflation. 

But for this the tight-lipped, short- 
spoken War Minister, whom his peas- 
ant-born officers fondly call Uncle, 
didn’t care. Let the Finance Minister 
worry. 

If war flares, the Japanese-controlled 








State of Manchukuo and Sovietized 
Outer Mongolia are expected to serve 
as Russo-Japanese battlefields. Mon- 
golia especially tempts Tokyo’s war 
lords. A Foreign Office spokesman said 
last week: “Mongolia cannot expect to 
remain secluded. Manchukuo is knock- 
ing at her door.” 

In the last Russo-Japanese War the 
Czar’s troops used up more than eight 
precious weeks mobilizing on the Far 
Eastern frontier. Today Soviet bomb- 
ing plares massed at Vladivostok can 
speed in six short hours to Tokyo. Hay- 
ashi would devote 500,000,000 yen and 
the last three years of his program to 
reducing Japan’s air vulnerability. For 
her closely-packed, half-wooden cities, 
he would build bomb-proof shelters and 
civilian hospitals. To provide pilots for 
Nippon’s fleet of war planes, now 1,100 
strong and destined to grow steadily, 
he would establish ultra-modern avia- 
tion schools. 


* 
TIBET: Oracle 
Search for Their Living God 


Directs Lamas’ 


Big ears; legs striped like tiger skin; 
long up-curved eyes; two bulges near 
the shoulder-blades—the sign of the two 
odd hands of the four-handed god 
Chenrezi; the print of a seashell on 
one palm. 

For nineteen months the yellow- 
robed monks of Tibet have bowed their 
shaved heads before Buddha, beseech- 
ing him to reveal an infant with some 
of these signs of divinity. They must lo- 
cate a living god—the reincarnation of 
the thirteenth Dalai or Grand Lama, 
supreme temporal ruler of Tibet, who 
died in December, 1933. The next 
month, travelers said the child had 
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been found; but their reports proved 
erroneous. 

Last week seven high lamas left the 
holy city of Lhasa to seek the boy. 
Oracles had directed them to a lake 
that would miraculously mirror the 
countryside where the baby lives. 

In the search for the thirteenth Da- 
lai Lama, a monk followed the oracle’s 
advice and went to a lake. He found 
it frozen and covered with snow. “But 
soon afterwards,” according to Sir 
Charles Bell, former British diplomat 
in Tibet, “a strong wind got up and 
blew off the snow, making the ice clear 
to the lama, who looked at it from a 
neighboring hill. Then, so the story 
goes, the lake rose up on end and the 
lama looked into it as into a glass. 
And in it he saw the image as fore- 
told.” 

Baby candidates whose births the 
heavenly signs distinguish are taken 
to the great red and white Potala pal- 
ace in Lhasa. Under the gilded roof, 
the lamas consider their claims. The 
successful boy must identify articles 
used in his previous incarnation—the 
sacred thunderbolt and the religious 
bell. In case of doubt, the monks draw 
lots from a golden urn. 

The parents leave the little Dalai 
Lama in the Potala, where a regency 
governs for him until his 18th year. 
As a reward, the mother goes blind- 
folded into the treasure vaults of the 
palace, and takes as much gold and 
rubies as she can carry in her two 
arms. The father becomes a Kung— 
highest lay title—and flaunts the order 
of the Ruby Button and the Double- 
Eyed Peacock Feather. Yet the par- 
ents know that, in a country ridden 
by jealous, poisoning monks, only one 
of the last five Grand Lamas lived to 
rule. 
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For the still undiscovered Dalai La- 
ma, more trouble loomed. While the 
monks searched, the Tashi Lama, ex- 
iled spiritual ruler of the country, loi- 
tered in Konbon Lamasery on the Ti- 
petan border. He prepared a great 
camel caravan and dickered with Lhasa 
and Nanking for permission to return 
home. For years he has coveted the 
supreme temporal power that the 
monks would give to an infant god. 


CANADA: Premier Loses Control 
Of Last Provincial Government 


In Victoria, Prince Edward Island, a 
brown, beige-trimmed wooden farm- 
house sits well back from the road in 
a grove of maples and silvery birches. 
There on election night last week Wal- 
ter M. Lea, Liberal leader, clung to the 
telephone in his study and smiled. 

From a sickbed the rugged, 6-foot 
breeder of Holsteins had directed the 
bitterest political campaign in the wind- 
swept green island’s history. The 
natives, largely potato growers, fear 
God and practice thrift. The Liberal 
politician spoke their language. He 
accused provincial Premier William J. 
P. McMillan of borrowing $1,250,000 at 
6.12 and 6.14 per cent, costing the 
province $450,000 a year. 

Moreover, Lea charged, the Con- 
servative government had _ extrava- 
gantly replaced the fire-gutted insane 
asylum and Prince of Wales College 
without utilizing the basement and 
walls that survived the blaze. Further, 
the government had wasted money on 
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roads. Lea promised to junk officials’ 
automobiles, refund government loans, 
economize generally, and balance the 
budget. 

Election night his constituents 
crowded his wicker-furnished sun 
porch and overflowed onto the lawn. 
By 10 o’clock 1,000 had gathered. With 
the last results in, Liberals celebrated a 
victory unparalleled in Canadian poli- 
tics. They had won all 30 seats in a 
provincial legislature. 

To preserve the form of Parliamen- 
tary procedure, Lea talked of naming 
one Liberal a dummy opposition. Lea’s 
victory left Richard B. Bennett, Con- 
servative Prime Minister for the Do- 
minion, facing a depressing problem. 
He must hold elections within two 
months. And now with Prince Edward 
Island lost to Liberals he no longer con- 
trols a single provincial government. 


BRITAIN: Daily Herald Exposes 
London’s Naval Plans to World 


At the 1927 Geneva naval conference, 
Admiral Viscount John R. Jellicoe, hero 
of Jutland, banged his fist on the table: 
70 cruisers represented Britain’s “ab- 
solute minimum” on the high seas. 

The conference marked the first great 
fiasco in naval disarmament’s gloomy 
history. In 1930 came the second: Italy 
and France refused to sign the London 
Treaty limiting cruisers, destroyers, and 
submarines. Last year Japan balked; 
she denounced the Washington Treaty 
for limiting her to a fleet 60 per cent of 
Britain’s. A fortnight ago Britain also 
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broached objection to the treaty. 

In Parliament, Sir Bolton Eyres-Mon. 
sell announced the King’s Navy would 
abandon Washington’s principle of 
ratios. But the husky First Lord of the 
Admiralty urged secrecy; publication of 
the new building program would work 
against the “peace of the world.” Brit- 
ish naval experts solemnly endorsed 
Sir Bolton’s Hush-Hush attitude. 

The Daily Herald, staunch Laborite 
newspaper, had no such reverence for 
the word mum. Last week it disturbed 
the Admiralty’s solemnity by sensation- 
al disclosures of a vast plan for 
strengthening the British Navy even 
past its “absolute minimums.” 

Between 1936 and 1942 Britain would 
spend £150,000,000 ($744,000,000 cur- 
rently) to increase her sea power. She 
would construct no less than 12 capital 
ships, 33 cruisers, 63 destroyers, 3 air- 
craft carriers and 21 submarines! 

One newspaper release on British 
armaments last week gained official 
sanction: passage of a £5,335,000 ($26,- 
000,000 currently) appropriation to re- 
cruit 12,000 men in the air force. Brit- 
ain planned a total of 1,500 first-line 
planes. These would doubtless include 
many machines of the Fairey-Fantome 
type, armed with a 20 mm. (.79 inch) 
gun which can shoot down enemy planes 
500 yards away. 


U.S.S.R.: Fascism Has Replaced 
Capitalism as Reds’ Prime Foe 


On the walls, fourteen languages pro- 
claimed the old slogan: WORKERS OF 
THE WORLD, UNITE! In the crowd 
appeared familiar figures of veteran 
revolutionists from more than 50 na- 
tions. 

Yet 400 delegates to the Third Inter- 
national’s seventh congress knew be- 
fore they assembled in Moscow last 
week that the meeting would prove dif- 
ferent from its predecessors. A front- 
page editorial in Pravda (Truth), Com- 
munist party newspaper, warned them 
to play down proletarian revolution talk. 

Fascism, the journal announced, has 
replaced capitalism as No. 1 enemy. 
Communists must seek eventual de- 
struction of both systems. Meanwhile, 
however, they must make common 
cause with the hated bourgeois to check 
the new foe. 

“Communists cannot remain indif- 
ferent to the form in which the bour- 
geoisie maintain their rule. They, there- 
fore, fight with complete unselfishness 
to save the remains of bourgeois democ- 
racy and against Fascist aggression.” 

Stalin appeared for the opening ses- 
sion in the white-columned Trade Un- 
ion hall to hear the new policy elabo- 
rated by Wilhelm Pieck. The tall Ger- 
man Communist, a former Reichstag 
deputy, tacitly admitted the world revo- 
lution campaign had flopped. He damned 
capitalists as oppressors but declared 


‘ them less hateful than Fascist dictators. 


“If German fascism attacks the na- 
tional independence and unity of small 
independent States in Europe,” he an- 
nounced, “a war waged by the national 
bourgeoisie of these States will be a 
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just war in which proletarians and Com- 
munists cannot avoid taking part.” His 
exhortation contrasted oddly with pre- 
vious Communist pronouncements that 
comrades must sabotage all capitalist- 
sponsored wars. 

To unite Fascist foes, Communists 
planned a proletarian party similar to 
that suggested a week earlier by Wil- 
liam Z. Foster, three times Communist 
candidate for the White House. This 
nervous, blue-eyed Irish-American pro- 
posed rapprochement with Socialists, 
farmers, and workers disgusted with 
major political parties. Evidence that 
this pink scheme pleased the once un- 
compromising Reds appeared in Fos- 
ter’s election to the praesidium, or steer- 
ing committee. Earl Browder, diminu- 
tive Kansas-born secretary of the 
American Communist party, received 
similar recognition as leader of 30,000 
Marxists. Georgi Dimitroff, the spunky 
Bulgarian who defied Nazi might at the 
Reichstag fire trial, also won a place 
among the 42 members. 

Delegates cheered Stalin as “leader of 
the world proletariat.”’ But none doubted 
where the soft-pedal program origi- 
nated. Six years ago Stalin exiled Leon 
Trotsky for stirring up trouble abroad. 
This year he concluded mutual-assist- 
ance pacts with France and Czechoslo- 
vakia. 

To thwart Hitler, he seeks support of 
other bourgeois nations—Rumania, Yu- 
goslavia, and the Baltic States. To dis- 
courage Japanese ambition, he wants to 
improve his standing with the United 
States, which could furnish machinery 
and munitions. 

Monday Browder revealed that Ameri- 
can Reds had already made a start to- 
ward the proposed proletarian party. 
He maintained they influenced not only 
Socialists but American Federation of 
Labor members. 

American State Department officials, 
alarmed at the news, wondered whether 
Stalin had welched on his pre-recog- 
nition pledge to finance no American 
propaganda. They directed William C. 
Bullitt, ambassador at Moscow, to keep 
close tabs on the Soviet leader. 
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SPEEDBOAT: Reis Wins Cup, 
But None of His Rivals Finish 


The average spectator at a Gold Cup 
speedboat race doesn’t know who wins 
it. Penalties and time adjustments con- 
fuse things. Judges clock the cigar- 
shaped hulls three times over a 30-mile 
course, add, subtract, and finally an- 
nounce the champion. 

But at Lake George, N. Y., last Sat- 
urday, everyone could spot the winner 
—right off the bat. Three boats started; 
two had engine trouble. 

At the finish only El Lagarto, a 12- 
year-old Packard-motored speedster, 
survived. Pilot George Reis and Ander- 
son Bowers, his stockbroker and me- 
chanic, smilingly removed life preservers 
and received congratulations for win- 
ning the Gold Cup three years in a row. 

Reis has another three-time record 
in the other annual big test for Gold 
Cup boats: the President’s Cup on the 
Potomac. 

Like Gar Wood, the ace water comet 
who prefers races where there are no 
mechanical limitations to speed, Reis 
has money. His father, a wealthy steel 
man, forced him to caddy to learn val- 
ues. He lives in a waterfront house 
built out over Lake George, and parks 
his boats underneath in a water-filled 
garage. 

In the Winter he retreats to a warmer 
climate. He takes his wife and 11-year- 
old son to Pasadena, Calif. There he 
spends his time in amateur theatricals 
and in playing musical instruments. 


TENNIS: England Keeps 
Cup as Perry Clowns to Victory 


Davis 


The good sportsmanship of Baron 
Gottfried von Cramm cost his father- 
land, Germany, a chance to win the 
Davis Cup for the first time. Early 


last week, against the United States, 
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he conceded a vital point that no one 
knew he had lost—spectators, officials, 
or his opponents. 

Donald Budge, 19-year-old American 
sensation, had downed Heiner Henkel, 
19-year-old German sensation, in four 
sets. Von Cramm had put his team 
back in the running by storming Til- 
denesque services at Wilmer Allison 
and beating him, 8-6, 6-3, 6-4. That 
brought Allison and John Van Ryn 
against Kay Lund and von Cramm in a 
doubles match that would put the 
winning country at 2-to-1 lead. 

Tensely Wimbledon’s gallery followed 
the see-saw battle on No. 1 court’s 
famous turf. The Germans won the 
first set, the Americans the second— 
both at 6-3. 

Joseph Wear, non-playing captain of 
the United States team, fidgeted so 
much in his sideline chair that he wore 
the grass thin under his feet. At- 
tendants rushed over with a mat to ab- 
sorb the shock of his nervous stamping. 

Germany took the third set, 7-5. 
Twice in the fourth set Germany needed 
only one point to win the match. But 
the United States pair walloped over 
kills for a 9-7 victory, making the sets 
2-all. 

In the deciding set, Germany three 
times failed to win match point. The 
games went to 6-6. It was blond von 
Cramm’s advantage on his serve. Back 
and forth across the net the ball flew. 
Then Van Ryn drove it beyond the 
baseline. That would have given Ger- 
many a 7-6 lead. The players started 
to change courts—all but von Cramm. 

He walked over to the referee: Van 
Ryn’s drive had touched his racket on 
its way out of court; the point properly 
belonged to his opponents. That set 
the score at deuce again. The players 
resumed their positions. Ultimately the 
United States won that game and took 
the 7-6 lead instead of Germany. In the 
next game, on Allison’s service the 


Americans drove through for the match. 

Next day the American red-headed 
singles pair swung blazing rackets. Al- 
lison sewed up the series by topping 
Henkel, 


6-1, 7-5, 11-9. As an anti- 
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climax, Budge, of the Andy Gump chin, 
beat von Cramm, 0-6, 9-7, 8-6, 6-3. 


CHALLENGE RounpD: Over the week- 
end began the final duel for the Davis 
cup—the United States vs. England. 
After the first day’s play the United 
States had practically no chance. Henry 
(Bunny) Austin, the father of shorts, 
outlasted Allison in five sets—6-2, 2-6, 
4-6, 6-3, 7-5. Both were exhausted at 
the finish. Austin knew he would be. 
For years he has maintained that a 
five-set struggle is too long. Allison 
tired more than usual, possibly because 
in training he played too much golf. 

Fred Perry, No. 1 tennis amateur of 
the world and ex-No. 1 table tennis 
champion, gave England a 2-0 lead by 
clowing to a four-set triumph over 
Budge. The United States became dis- 
couraged and let England retain the 
Davis Cup without a struggle. Van 
Ryan and Allison bowed to George Pat- 
rick Hughes and C. R. D. Tuckey, Eng- 
lish Army champion, 6-2, 1-6, 6-8, 6-3, 
6-3. 


BASEBALL: Old King’s Scepter 
A Golf Club; New King’s a Bat 


There’s a traditional diamond dogma 
that the teams in the lead on July 4 
become champions at the season’s end. 
More than 50 per cent of the time it 
turns out that way. But last year the 
New York Giants and the New York 
Yankees soared on Fireworks Day 
only to lose ultimately to the St. Louis 
Cardinals and the Detroit Tigers. 

On this year’s Fourth, both New 
York clubs again led their leagues— 
the Giants by 8% games, the Yankees 
by 3 games. Last week the tempera- 
tures of baseball fans sizzled. Up came 
St. Louis and Detroit threatening to 
duplicate their 1934 final rushes. 

Before huge crowds the Giants 


staved off St. Louis and the Dean 
brothers on their home grounds. But 
the Detroit Tigers clawed the Yankees 
out of first place. A doubleheader be- 
tween the teams drew the largest 
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Tuesday attendance in baseball his- 
tory—62,516. 


New Kine: One reason for the rec- 
ord-breaking turnout was Henry Ben- 
jamin Greenberg, Detroit’s new home 
run sensation. He gave the fans their 
money’s worth by putting his 210 
pounds behind his 27th circuit blow— 
five more than his nearest rival, Mel- 
vin Ott, Giant right fielder. 

For years New York owners have 
sought in vain for a star Jewish ball- 
player to lure the city’s large Hebrew 
population. In 1928 the Giants thought 
they had a find in Andy Cohen. His 
name was perfect. But he wilted un- 
der the spotlight. 

In 1929 Yankee scouts discovered 
Greenberg, a big awkward 18-year-old 
kid stumbling around first base on 
Bronx sandlots. But Hank refused all 
Yankee offers. He wisely realized that 
Locomotive Lou Gehrig, now approach- 
ing his 1,600 consecutive game, would 
remain the Yankee first baseman as 
long as he could stand up. 

So Greenberg accepted terms from 
Detroit. Whenever he returns to New 
York, home-townitis jinxes him. In the 
presence of his family and admiring 
friends, he usually strikes out, pops up, 
throws wild, and fumbles. 

Lanky Hank towers 6 foot 4 inches 
on legs so thin he modestly wears long 
plus fours to cover his calves. He 
swings right-handed. Each time he ap- 
proaches the plate, the $7,000-a-year 
slugger takes a bite of cheap candy 
for good luck. Pitchers then try to 
feed him his weaknesses—slow curves 
or high fast balls on the level of his 
chest. 

In the field he waves the largest 
first baseman’s mitt in the majors. He 
lacks any semblance of grace but 
somehow manages to catch the ball. 
Until he took dancing lessons, he used 
to step on his own corns frequently. 

Unlike most ball players, Greenberg 
never goes hunting or fishing. He also 
dislikes football and boxing. In the 
off-season he plays basketball, tennis, 
and 100-golf. 

Hank’s parents are David and Sa- 
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rah Greenberg, Rumanian immigrants. 
They welcomed him to the world Jan. 
1, 1911, and, so the story goes, brought 
him up to think all the New Year’s 
noise celebrated his birthday. David 
Greenberg, owner of the Acme & Tex- 
tile Shrinking Works Inc., looks like a 
wrestler. He would strangle anyone 
who dared challenge the claim that his 
son is the best baseballer that ever 
lived. 

Hank is more modest. He admits he 
hasn’t a chance to better Babe Ruth’s 
home run record of 60 in a season. 
The Detroit Demon never toots his 
own horn—for a reason: “The less you 
tell newspaper men about yourself the 
more they build you up.” 


DeTrHRONED Kine: .Babe Ruth has 
given up homers for birdies. Ever 
since he left the Boston Braves in a 
huff because Judge Fuchs, owner, 
wouldn’t let him visit New York to 
see the Normandie, Babe has been 
shooting daily rounds of golf. 

Last week over rain-soaked links at 
Rye, N. Y., Babe played in the qualify- 
ing round of the Westchester Country 
Club invitation tournament. He scored 
81. After going out in 40, he ruined 
his chances to break 80 by taking 
four putts on one green coming in. 
His booming oaths rocked the country- 
side. 

On the next hole his pitch shot 
buried in its own hole. Again the 
Babe roared. But he played a miracle 
full niblick shot that tore up most of 
the golf course and left his ball inches 
from the cup. Then he swelled his 
chest as happily as if he had hit a 
home run. 

Babe loses none of his color on a 
golf course. He coaxes his ball before 
he hits it and cusses it afterward. Like 
most top-flight golfers he wears a sin- 
gle fingerless glove on one hand—his 
right because he swings left-handed. 

He clouts big drives—generally 
straight—but weakens steadily as he 
approaches the hole. He putts con- 
sistently to the left of the cup. 

Galleries find the Bambino friendly 
and gracious. 
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The Laddies From Hell Pass in Review for George V 


Britain Ends Her Greatest Show of Sea Power 
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WIDE WORLD KEYSTONE 


Melvin Purvis, Chicago G-Man Chief Resigned; Daniel Ladd Replaced Him 


ACME 
Then a Real Crime—the Search Begins in File Rooms; Scientists Sift Clues 





G-MEN GET A NEW MAN 


Finally the Gun Is Found, Its Barrel ‘Finger- 

Printed.’ Experts Check Findings Under Mi- 

croscopes. Then a G-Man Brushes Up His 

Shooting and a New Exhibit Goes on Show: 
Here’s What's Left of Dillinger 
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LONG BEFORE STREAM-LINED 
TRAINS SET NEW STANDARDS 








Pididtiinn in even a slow-moving medium sive—made it an expression of their own lives, 
may eventually get you where you want to go — Fresh, sparkling fiction. Timely, incisive ar. 
if you can wait that long. But, today, advertisers _ ticles — never dragged out in length. Editorials 
can’t afford to wait. that don’t beat around old bushes or cater to 


Collier’s was stream-lined for them against  standpat opinions. No wonder Collier’s has 
buying resistance long before trains were stream- segregated the very heart of the most responsive 
lined against wind resistance. It side-tracked the | market in the United States. 
slow-minded, self-satisfied type of reader who For the same restless urge that sends these 
buys, ifatall,whenhe getsaroundtoit.Andcreated readers every week to Collier’s for new view: 
a magazine primarilyforthealertandtheprogres- points and ideas sends them to retail counters 
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for modern merchandise advertised in its pages. 
And the same feeling that they’re living in a 
changing world keeps them up to scratch on the 
thousand and one new things American manu- 


facturers are producing to help make it change. 


Show these 2,400,000 Collier’s readers and 
their families an improved product or a better 
way and you'll flash interest instantly — and get a 
buying reaction zmmediately. And that means an 


immediate upward response in your sales curve! 


© 1936, The Crowell Publishing Co. 
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CHRYSLER: He Gives Up Wheel 
To Be Firm’s Backseat Driver 


At the 1905 Chicago Automobile 
Show a brown-eyed man of 30 gazed 
jongingly at a big white Locomobile. 
It cost $5,000; he had only $700. But he 
had to have that car. He borrowed the 
difference and had the machine shipped 
home to Oelwein, Iowa. Then, instead of 
inviting his wife for a drive, he enraged 
ner by taking apart the motor. He 
wanted to see what made it go. 


Walter Percy Chrysler decided then 
and there that some day he would man- 
ufacture automobiles. His first chance 
came seven years later. The Buick 
Motor Co., looking for a good manager, 
offered him $6,000—just half what he 
was getting as assistant manager of the 
American Locomotive Co.’s Pittsburgh 
works. Chrysler jumped at the chance. 
That marked the first chapter of his 
career in the auto business. 


Last week Chrysler wrote another 
chapter. He resigned as president of 
the Chrysler Corporation, America’s 
third largest automobile firm and 
maker of Plymouth, Dodge, Chrysler, 
and De Soto cars. He announced pro- 
motions for several other executives 
(see page 34). But he remains as 
board chairman: “I shall of course, 
continue as directing head of the busi- 
ness.” 


Motor men respect Chrysler. He has 
a thorough knowledge of cars, and an 
ability to cut costs. During his Buick 
career, some executives felt the firm 
needed another plant. Chrysler said it 
didn’t. He rearranged employes’ work- 
ing hours so that at lunchtime a few 
men remained on the job to put away 
finished products and set out raw ma- 
terials for the afternoon’s work. 
Speeded operations made a new plant 
unnecessary. 

By 1919 Chrysler had become vice 
president of General Motors—today his 
biggest competitor. But he and W. C. 
Durant, with whom other auto men 
have had trouble, didn’t get along. 
Chrysler gave orders. Durant counter- 
manded them. So Chrysler got out. He 
was unemployed just six months. 

Then a group of bankers snapped 
him up to put the tottering Willys- 
Overland Co. on its feet. In a few 
months Chrysler had reduced its debts 
from $42,000,000 to $18,000,000. That 
convinced bankers he had a knack of 
doctoring sick corporations. They gave 
him another and sicker patient—The 
Maxwell Motor Corp. Maxwell had 
26,000 unsold cars scattered over the 
country and verged on bankruptcy. Un- 
der Chrysler’s prescriptions, the firm 
Sold its cars, and by 1924 did a 50,000- 
car-a-year business. 

But the car doctor still wasn’t happy. 
As a young locomotive man, he had de- 


cided he didn’t want to repair engines; 


he wanted to build them. As an auto- 
mobile manufacturer, he didn’t want to 
make Maxwells but to make cars bear- 
ing his own name. He envisioned some- 
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thing sleek and powerful that would 
look and act like a $5,000 job, yet cost 
only $1,500. Out of this dream emerged 
in 1924 the first Chrysler. A year later 
the Maxwell firm quietly became the 
Chrysler Corporation. 

Chrysler completely failed to foresee 
the depression. His deep voice boomed 
prosperity would go on forever. Yet 
by chance or instinct he had prepared 
for the holocaust. He entered the low- 


000,000 share of his $169,000,000 cor- 
poration. Winters he lives in a Park 
Avenue duplex apartment. Summers 
he commutes in his yachts Zowie and 
Frolic III from a Long Island estate. 
He works on the 56th floor of the sec- 
ond tallest building in New York—the 
Chrysler Building—a high rung on the 
ladder of success for a locomotive 
engineer’s son who at 17 started his 
career as a 5-cent-an-hour engine oiler. 


DRAWN FOR NEWS-WEEK BY S. J. WOOLF 


Walter P. Chrysler: Motor Men Respect Him 


priced field by bringing out Plymouth 
in 1928. Then he bought Dodge, in the 
next price class. 

Dillon-Read, the bankers, had ac- 
quired Dodge three years before by 
sending out one of their best men, A. 
Charles Schwartz, on a yacht with the 
Dodge widows. Schwartz talked per- 
suasively. At the end of the trip the 
widows sold—for $146,000,000 in a 
single check, the largest ever cleared. 

But by 1928 the banking firm had 
tired of making motor cars. Clarence 
Dillon approached Chrysler. They 
entered a suite in New York’s Ritz 
Hotel and locked the doors. Then they 
talked—for 72 hours. At the end 
Chrysler owned Dodge at a cost of 
$170,000,000. 

Today, at 60, Chrysler owns a $9,- 


He prides himself on not having for- 
gotten the worker’s viewpoint. During 
the present depression he boasts his 
corporation’s welfare department has 
cared for all laid-off workers so that 
none had to apply to Detroit for relief. 
He likes to entertain men who once 
worked with him. 

Chrysler’s favorite food is wilted let- 
tuce. He likes watermelon almost as 
well. About salad dressings he is a 
crank. He smokes moderately. He reads 
western novels and he collects mechan- 
ical penny banks. 

He married a girl from his home 
town of Ellis, Kan. He is the father 
of two-married daughters and two un- 
married sons. Walter P. Jr. regards 
him as a pretty average man of pretty 
average tastes. 
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STAGE: Hedgerow Honors Shaw’s 
Birthday With 6 Shavian Plays 


This Winter, the British voted George 
Bernard Shaw their Public Bore No. 1. 
But patrons of a tiny theatre in green- 
pastured Moylan Rose Valley, Pa., last 
week virtually voted G. B. S. their 
Public Entertainer No. 1. In lively 
celebration of the white-whiskered 
dramatist’s 79th birthday, the Hedge- 
row Players baked a stout theatrical 
pie: six Shavian masterpieces, pre- 
sented on nine evenings—Hedgerow’s 
second annual festival in honor of its 
favorite author. 

Philadelphia’s notables paid $1.50, 
shirt-sleeved workers 50 cents, to ap- 
plaud Public Bore-Entertainer No. 1’s 
biting, pungent satire. For their patron 
saint, Hedgerow Players performed “St. 
Joan,’”’ which many like best of all his 
works. Twice they gave “Heartbreak 
House”; one evening each they set 
aside for “Candida,” “Arms and the 
Man,” and “Androcles and the Lion.” 
On the 26th, Shaw’s birthday, they 
raised the curtain on a new production 
of “The Doctor’s Dilemma” the 10th 
Shavian play in Hedgerow’s repertory 
of 80 dramatists, 113th work in its 
history. 

Never before had so many of the old 
Irish cynic’s pieces succeeded each 


other, night after night, upon the same 
stage. For Dr. Archibald Henderson, 
official Shaw biographer and guest of 
honor at Rose Valley, the festival 
meant a special treat—his first chance 
to see “Heartbreak House.” 


CaPiTAL—$9: Twelve years ago, 
Hedgerow began its career with “Can- 
dida.” In 1923 Jasper Deeter, after 
some 300 performances as Smithers— 
the Cockney in the Theatre Guild’s 
“Emperor Jones’”—had grown weary of 
Smithers and the whole commercial 
stage. With nine players, and a dollar 
apiece as capital, the wiry, hollow- 
faced actor-director turned off the 
Baltimore Pike 14 miles outside Phila- 
delphia. In an old mill at Possum Hol- 
low he began grinding out dramatic 
grist: a cooperative theatre that would 
have a large enough repertory to keep 
actors stimulated and audiences awake. 

Today his company possesses a stock 
of scripts ranging from Lynn Riggs to 
Moliere, a playhouse clear of mort- 
gage since 1932, and an international 
renown as America’s foremost little 
theatre. 

From Deeter’s modest workshop have 
emerged several outstanding stage and 
screen stars. Ann Harding played at 
Hedgerow twelve years ago; even now 
she drops in occasionally by plane from 
Hollywood for a few nights’ stand. 

Miss Harding gave the theatre its 
name. In the early days a sheriff 
threatened to foreclose if the group 





FRED PEEL 


Jasper Deeter of Hedgerow: He Likes Britain’s No. 1 Bore 


didn’t pay its debts. The blond young 
actress wrinkled her classic nose; “js 
they put us out, we'll play in the hedge. 
rows.” The name stuck. 

Alexander Kirkland remembers Deet. 
er’s coaching gratefully. And Libby 
Holman, once dedicated to a career of 
moanin’ low, forsook all others to learn 
at Hedgerow. 


Fun at Work: “Jap” Deeter pays 
no salaries, seeks no ballyhoo publicity, 
and spends no long hours worrying 
about bigger profits. From box office 
proceeds his staff draws funds for 
clothing, doctor and dentist bills, ang 
annual vacations. Players live in com. 
munal houses and eat in a common 
mess hall. 

Personal expenses sink to record lows 
for theatrical folk. Deeter’s people 
dress weirdly and cheaply, in tattereq 
camping suits. Everybody works for 
the fun of it—otherwise, 14-hour re. 
hearsals and almost nightly changes of 
program would long since have sapped 
Hedgerow’s unwaning enthusiasm. 

As permanent residents Deeter keeps 
a staff of 25, who alternate in speak- 
ing lines, mending costumes, shifting 
scenery, and sweeping rooms. For in- 
cidental roles and odd jobs 20 part-time 
players remain available, recruited 
from the working population around 
Philadelphia. To play the title role in 
Eugene O’Neill’s “Emperor Jones,” 
Deeter at different times has drafted 
a colored waiter from a Swarthmore 
inn and a friend’s Negro chauffeur, 
both completely inexperienced, but led 
by Deeter and their own instinct to 
masterful performance. 

At present the growing company 
worries mainly about cramped quarters. 
With a _ sardine-can-sized backstage, 
players often get in each other’s way 
behind scenes. To make the house seem 
bigger than its 168-seat capacity Deeter 
often uses a blue cyclorama set, 
counterfeiter of distance and space. 


HeEpDGEROW TO HINTERLAND: Despite 
its size and low admissions, the little 
theatre draws enough income to keep 
its account books definitely black in- 
stead of red. To increase his audience 
and reserve funds Deeter last year went 
on the road. 

With a truckload of collapsible fur- 
niture and backdrops, four plays by A. 
A. Milne, Eugene O’Neill, Susan Glas- 
pell, and St. John Ervine, and two 
autoloads of actors, he covered over 
8,000 miles through the Midwest and 
South in ten weeks. The hinterland 
received Deeter well and clamored for 
more. Soon the master of Hedgerow 
decided to make his tour an annual in- 
stitution. 

Behind Deeter’s deep-set eyes and 
sharply-lined brow lies eternal concen- 
tration on his theatre’s problems. 
Friends have met him wandering un- 
shaven about the streets of Philadelphia 
in a traditional artistic fog. 

Within Hedgerow, Deeter holds abso- 
lute sway. His players worship him 
and gladly do his bidding. Like the 
staff, “Jap” knocks about in rough 
clothes and cares little for appearances. 
Usually he is satisfied with trousers, 
sweaters, and an undershirt. 
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INS: Service Kicks at 


International News Service, New York, 


to INS, Berlin: 

12030 NEWYORK NATIONWIDE PRESS 
COLUMN LENGTH REPORTS GERMAN 
STRUGGLE JEWRY CATHOLICISM DIS- 
PATCHES DESCRIBING PERSECUTION 
RESULTED NUMBER RESOLUTIONS BY 
JEWISH ORGANIZATIONS DEMANDING 
QUOTE STIFFER BOYCOTT ANTIGER- 
MAN GOODS UNQUOTE BANKER FELIX 
WARBURG ANNOUNCED FORMATION 
QUOTE RELIEF SOCIETY UNQUOTE FOR 
JEWS EXPELLED GERMANY STATING 
ORGANIZATION ALREADY TEN MILLION 
DOLLARS DISPOSAL STOP HUGE MASS 
MEETING SCHEDULED NEWYORK TO- 
MORROW NIGHT CATHOLIC JEWISH 
ORGANIZATIONS FORM UNITED FRONT 
APPEAL ALL JEWS CATHOLICS NA- 
TIONWIDE JOIN BOYCOTT 

52140 WASHINGTON REPRESENTATIVE 
CELLER DEMOCRAT DEMANDED ECO- 
NOMIC BOYCOTT GERMANY RESULT 
CHURCH WAR WHICH TERMED QUOTE 
INSULT TO CATHOLIC JEWISH FAITHS 
UN QUOTE 


INS, Berlin, to client papers: 


NEWYORK JULY TWENTYTHIRD QUOTE 
ENTIRE AMERICAN PRESS REPORTS IN 
COLUMN LENGTH ARTICLES OVER THE 
STRUGGLE-OF GERMAN STATE AGAINST 
JEWRY AND CATHOLICISM PARAGRAPH 
NEWS ABOUT INQUOTE PERSECUTION 
OF JEWS UNINQUOTE LED TO A NUM- 
BER RESOLUTIONS BY JEWISH OR- 
GANIZATIONS DEMANDING INQUOTE 
STIFFER BOYCOTT AGAINST GERMAN 
GOODS UNINQUOTE STOP THE WELL- 
KNOWN BANKER FELIX WARBURG AN- 
NOUNCED FORMATION BIG JEWISH 
INQUOTE RELIEF SOCIETY FOR JEWS 
EXPELLED FROM GERMANY UNIN- 
QUOTE STOP ACCORDING TO WARBURG 
THIS RELIEF WORK HAS ALREADY TEN 
MILLION DOLLARS AT ITS DISPOSAL 
PARAGRAPH TOMORROW NIGHT THERE 
WILL BE HUGE MASSMEETING- IN 
NEWYORK CALLED JOINTLY BY JEW- 
ISH CATHOLIC ORGANIZATIONS STOP 
PURPOSE OF THIS MEETING WILL BE 
FORMATION INQUOTE UNITED JEWISH 
CATHOLIC FRONT AGAINST GERMANY 
UNINQUOTE STOP IN THIS MEETING 
AN APPEAL WILL BE PUBLISHED TO 
ALL JEWS AND CATHOLICS TO JOIN 
BOYCOTT MEASURES AGAINST GER- 
MANY UNQUOTE 

ITEM 52140 DATELINE WASHINGTON 
QUOTE DEMOCRATIC REPRESENTATIVE 
CELLER DEMANDED ECONOMIC BOY- 
COTT AGAINST GERMANY AS RETALI- 
ATION MEASURE AGAINST ALLEGED 
INQUOTE CHURCH WAR UNINQUOTE 
IN GERMANY WHICH CELLER CALLED 
AN INSULT TO CATHOLIC AND JEWISH 
FAITHS UNQUOTE 


Der Angriff, Berlin, to its readers: 


INS, NEW YORK, July 23.—The 
entire American press contains col- 
umns of reports on the German 
Government’s fight against a pre- 
sumptuous Jewry and political 


Credit 
For Stories It Didn’t Write 





WIDE WORLD 


Frederick T. Birchall: For N. Y. Times 
Readers He Dashed Through Berlin 


Catholicism. Exaggerated reports 
from Berlin of Jewish persecution 
have resulted in the adoption by 
various Jewish organizations of 
resolutions calling for acceleration 
of the boycott against German 
goods. 

The notorious Jewish banker, Felix 
Warburg, announced the formation 
of a gigantic Jewish organization 
for relief of Jews driven out of Ger- 
many. According to Warburg, this 
committee already has $10,000,000 
at its disposal. 

Jewish and Catholic organiza- 
tions have convoked a joint mass 
meeting for tonight at which the 
so-called United Jewish-Catholic 
Front against Germany is to be or- 
ganized. The meeting will address 
an appeal to all Jews and Catholics 
to support the boycott against Ger- 


many. 
Congressman Celler has de- 
manded an _ economic’ boycott 


against Germany in reprisal for 
the alleged church war in Germany. 


At 28 Kochstrasse, Frederick T. 
Birchall wore a puzzled scowl. How 
did Der Angriff, only official Nazi 
afternoon paper in Germany’s capital, 
get an INS story referring to “pre- 
sumptuous Jewry,” and calling Felix 
Warburg a “notorious Jewish banker”? 
_ The peppery, goateed Correspondent 
knew the answer would interest readers 


of The New York Times. At a pace 
headlong for a man who has reached 
the usual retirement age, he dashed 
through Berlin’s crowded business dis- 
trict, to the INS office at 29 Dorotheen- 
strasse, a few blocks away. 

Arno Dosch-Fleurot, Berlin manager 
for Hearst, and Pierre Huss, Berlin 
news editor, gave The Times man Eng- 
lish and German versions of the story 
prepared by his office for German 
editors. Then he asked Pierre Huss— 
the first war orphan sent to America 
by Hoover’s Relief Commission—to dig 
out the original from New York. 

The cryptic cablese—press associa- 
tions’ word- and money-saving device 
—and the German and English stories, 
satisfied Birchall. Next morning, Times 


‘readers got the story: INS had not 


called Felix Warburg “notorious.” 

Six blocks east of Times Square, in 
The Mirror Building, Barry Faris, INS 
editor, read a dispatch from Berlin. 
Then he dictated an emphatic cable to 
Der Angriff: he would stop selling news 
to them if they used any more INS 
credit lines on Nazi-doctored propa- 
ganda stories. 

Next day, Der Angriff published a 
correction box on page 2, the first news 
page in German dailies: 

The dispatch published yesterday 
from New York was erroneously 
credited to INS. We herewith de- 
clare that the news as published 
did not originate from INS, and 
through a _ technical error was 
credited to INS. 


* 
PRISON LIFE: Warden-Editor 


Lawes Gives Ex-Convict a Break 


Lewis E. Lawes, warden of Sing Sing, 
has set the wages of sin at a cent a 
word. Prison Life Stories, edited by the 
jail administrator, lecturer, and author, 
pays that to its contributors. Next 
week newsstands throughout the coun- 
try will display the magazine. 

Lawes, dubbed “criminal coddler” by 
his enemies, regards this publication 
as an interpreter between the public 
and the nearly 5,000,000 men and wom- 
en trying to lead normal lives under the 
stigma of jail records. The magazine 
carries on the efforts of Sing Sing’s 
chief to induce society to give the ex- 
criminal a square deal. 

Though Lawes has criticised the 
views of J. Edgar Hoover on the danger 
society faces through easy parole reg- 
ulations, the chief of the Department 
of Justice’s Bureau of Investigation 
heads the list of writers in the monthly. 

Other contributors include: Sanford 
Bates, director of the United States Bu- 
reau of Prisons; Samuel S. Leibowitz, 
criminal lawyer of Scottsboro trial 
fame; Judge Marcus Kavanagh of the 
Illinois Superior Court, and Dr. Shelden 
Glueck, Harvard criminology professor, 
and John J. Bennett Jr., New York At- 
torney General. 

Col. Walter W. Hubbard, formerly 
publisher of Psychology, American Avi- 
ator, and American Art Student, pub- 
lishes the new periodical. 
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TRANSITION 





Born: To Mr. and Mrs. Walter Win- 





chell, a 74%-pound son, Walter Jr., at 


Park West Hospital, New York. His 
notorious column was silent. 

Birtupay: Haile Selassie I, Emperor 
of Ethopia and reputed descendant of 
King Solomon and the Queen of Sheba, 
44, July 23. 


Henry Ford, 72, July 30. He “spent 
the day as usual” in his home in 
Northern Michigan’s isolated Huron 
Mountains. : 


George Bernard Shaw, 79, July 26 


(see page 20). Birthday wit: “Public . 


interest in me depends on things I can 
do that nobody else can do.” 


Col. Edward M. House, adviser to 
President Woodrow Wilson, 77, July 
26. He revealed that he had helped 
Wilson draw up the first draft of the 
League of Nations Covenant in Mag- 
nolia, Mass. 


Benito Mussolini, 
since 1922, 52, July 29. 


Italian dictator 


ENGAGED: Joan Warner, 22-year-old 
American dancer. Recently she got 
plenty of publicity and a fine of $3.22 
in a Paris trial for her almost-nude 
slave dance, which the National Alli- 
ance for Increasing the Population of 
France thought might lessen the birth 
rate. Of her fiance the Poetress of 
Naked Rhythm said: “I can’t tell his 
name because his family would be 
greatly embarrassed ... He is a very 
understanding Frenchman with Amer- 
ican ways.” 

MarrieD: Ernst Lubitsch, film direc- 
tor and executive, and Vivian Gaye, 
writer’s agent, in Phoenix, Ariz. 

DivorceD: Baron Roland de Graffen- 
reid de Villars, by the former Dorothy 
Gould, daughter of Frank Jay Gould, 
New York financier, in the Paris Tri- 
bunal. Grounds: Misconduct with a 
Paris manikin. The court awarded the 
Baroness custody of the two children. 


Bruce Cabot, film actor and her third 
husband, by Adrienne Ames, film ac- 
tress, in Reno. Grounds: They “didn’t 
seem to get along.” 

Divorce Soucut: By Nancy Carroll, 
film actress, from Bolton Mallory, for- 
mer magazine editor, in Reno. By co- 
incidence, Mrs. T. J. Kirkland, wife of 
Miss Carroll’s first husband, is also 
in Reno seeking a divorce. 

ARRIVED: Helen Wills Moody, seven 
times Wimbledon women’s champion, 
in New York. Of Helen Jacobs she 
said: “Her game has improved.” 


Rockwell Kent, author and artist, 
and his 15-year-old son Gordon, in 
New York, after a year spent in Green- 
land editing his manuscript, “Sala- 
mina,” the name of his Eskimo house- 
keeper. 


Col. Theodore Roosevelt, in Rio de 
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an Understanding Frenchman 
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Janeiro, on his way north, after losing 
15 pounds in a month hunting jaguars 
in the Brazilian jungle. 


Beatrice Lillie, stage comedienne, jp 
New York, after a ten-day visit ip 
England with her son, 14-year-old Sir 
Robert Peel, in whom she aroused a 
great interest in American baseball. 


DEPARTED: Shirley Temple, chil 
screen star, with her parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. George F. Temple, on the S. § 
Mariposa, for a five-weeks’ rest in 
Honolulu. 


Postmaster General James A. Farley 
for a vacation trip to Hawaii, during 
which he will make only two (sched- 
uled) political speeches. 

Diep: Tom Noonan, 57, “Bishop” of 
New York’s Chinatown, of heart dis- 
ease, in the Long Island College Hos. 
pital. 

Noonan, born “somewhere on the 
sidewalks of New York,” became qa 
jailbird at 14 and an inmate of Sing 
Sing at 16. In 1896 a preacher visiting 
Dannemora, where the young burglar 
finished his term, inspired him to “re- 
construct” ex-convicts. After his re- 
lease he began doing welfare work 
with Mrs. Maud Ballington Booth, 
“the prisoners’ friend.” In 1904 he took 
over the work at the Doyers Street 
Rescue Society Mission. There the 
mug-faced reformer prided himself on 
never turning anyone away. 


In 1925 his mission service went on 
the air with reformed bums, thieves, 
and drug addicts telling their stories. 


Two years ago, at the Rescue So- 
ciety’s 40th anniversary, Warden 
Lawes of Sing Sing spoke: “It is rare 
that our institution can brag about its 
graduates...” 


Other Deaths: Col. Henry Huddle- 
ston Rogers, 56, railroad president, mil- 
itary expert, and heir to the late H. H. 
Rogers’s Standard Oil fortune 
Charles B. Ames, 64, former president 
of the American Petroleum Institute 
and board chairman of the Texas 
Company ... William Mulholland, 79, 
builder of the ill-fated St. Francis dam 
and of the $24,000,000 Owens River- 
Los Angeles aqueduct, which brings 
water 250 miles from the Sierra Nev- 
ada Mountains to Los Angeles. 

Sick List: Elsie Janis (Mrs. Gilbert 
Wilson), actress and “Sweetheart of 
the A.E.F.” (broken left collarbone, 
sprained right knee, bruises and lacer- 
ations sustained in an automobile ac- 
cident): “progressing very well’ at 
the Grasslands Hospital, East View, 
/ ie # 


Gov. Ruby Laffoon of Kentucky (op- 
eration for acute appendicitis): condi- 
tion “fair,” at St. Joseph’s Hospital, 
Lexington, Ky. 


Ex-Gov. William Langer, of North 
Dakota, (slight concussion and dis- 
located shoulder received in motor ac- 
eident): “showing continued improve- 
ment” in Mercy Hospital, Valley City, 
N. D. 
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SCAFFA: 
Mystery From Sleuth’s Methods 


Jury Lifts 


Into Mrs. Margaret Hawkesworth 
Bell’s Coral Gables apartment in Janu- 
ary, 1935, tiptoe two masked men. Out 
they slink with some of Mrs. Bell’s 
gems, insured for $185,000. 

Florida police get busy. They corner 
two suspects—but no jewels. 

Enter Noel Scaffa, high-priced sleuth, 
unraveler of half a dozen sensational 
jewel theft mysteries. Scaffa goes 
quietly to lunch with police officials: 
“We were all waiting. Somehow, some- 
way, somebody would contact.” 

Somebody does. A telephone call to 
Scaffa: Meet me at a specified drug 
store. Scaffa goes. A stranger hands 
the little, bemustached private detective 
an envelope. Inside lies a key to a bus 
terminal lock box. Inside the lock box 
lie the stolen gems. 

Scaffa modestly effaces himself from 
the picture. Magnanimously he allows 
Miami Chief of Detectives Eugene E. 
Bryant to “find” the jewels and collect 
a handsome reward. 

Soon Justice Department authorities 
communicate with the New York Fed- 
eral Grand Jury: Investigate Scaffa! 

In April the debonair sleuth takes the 
witness stand: 

Had he seen the jewels before the day 
of his drug store appointment, March 
18? Certainly not. 

Had he recognized the stranger? “TI 
wasn't interested in him. I was inter- 
ested in the envelope.” 

Had he taken more than his usual 
$2,500 retainer? “No, I never accept 
a gratuity.” 

Last week Noel Scaffa went on trial 
for perjury. 

From Henry L. Glidden, New York 
agent for Lloyd’s, London insurance 
firm, came surprising testimony: 
Lloyd’s would have paid up to $75,000 
to save the rest of the heavy insurance 
forfeit. Soon after the robbery Glidden 
had called Scaffa into the case. Not 
Mar. 18 in Florida, but Mar. 6 in New 
York, the detective had bobbed up with 
the jewels. His fee: $41,500. More- 
over, Scaffa insisted the jewels be 
“found” in Florida—for reasons he did 
not explain to Glidden. 

Bryant, now ousted from his post, 
had already testified to the reasons. 
Scaffa, he said, wanted a light sentence 
for Nicholas Montone, suspected of the 
robbery. In return, Scaffa assured him, 
the jewelry would turn up and Bryant 
would get a reward. So Bryant ar- 
ranged the sentence, and Scaffa ar- 
ranged the reward. 

Thomas E. Crowley, of Glidden’s firm, 
supplied the other missing link. He had 
Played the part of the mysterious 
eee —_ gave Scaffa the key. At 
Sead irection he had also put the 

els in the lock box. Had Scaffa rec- 
ognized him? Why, certainly, they had 
known each other five years! 
aon defense put neither Scaffa nor 

y other witness on the stand. It 
merely asked naively: “How can you 
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Americans in a Hurry From Paris: 
Aubrey, Coles, and George Neideeker 





say that it is Scaffa who is lying, and 
Glidden who is telling the truth?” 

Six hours iater the detective stood 
convicted of perjury. After his sen- 
tence on Aug. 13, he will answer fresh 
charges: Conspiracy with New York 
racketeers to violate the Federal Stolen 
Properties Act by transporting “hot” 
gems and interfering with Montone’s 
imprisonment. 


NEIDECKER: Paris Bank’s Loss 
May Cost Americans $2,000,000 


At the request of Paris police, New 
York detectives last week stalked into 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel and arrested 
B. Coles Neidecker. To most Americans 
at home, Neidecker meant very little. 
But to angry Americans in Paris, he 
meant plenty. 

Neidecker, now about 38, drove am- 
bulances during the war, joined the 
American air force, brought down three 
Fokkers, and won a Croix de Guerre 
with palms. Mustered out, he went to 
Poland with Hoover, then turned up in 
Coblenz. There, on shoestring credit, 
he opened a bank for doughboys still 
occupying the Rhineland. German in- 
flation provided a chance to clean up. 
In 1923 Neidecker used the profits to 
open in Paris the Travelers Bank—of- 
ficially Neidecker & Co. 


It started as a small brokerage of- 
fice, with banking as a sideline. Rich de- 
positors found it convenient to trade 
in its centrally located Rue de la Paix 
offices. A less wealthy clientele appre- 
ciated the fact that it gave the best ex- 
change rates in Paris and accepted ac- 
counts smaller than the $500 other 
banks required. 

Neidecker took in his brothers, George 
and Aubrey, and opened other offices on 
the Continent. He figured in almost 
fantastic international banking opera- 
tions. Last September a yacht explo- 
sion seriously injured his wife and two 
small sons and scarred his left hand so 
badly he still conceals it in a woolen 
glove. Otherwise nothing interrupted 
their quiet but lavish Paris life—until 
three weeks ago. 

Then Neidecker hastily sailed for this 
country. His family followed on an- 
other ship. Suspicious depositors asked 
for their money. One after another, the 
Neidecker banks clanged shut. Paris 
police excitedly began to hunt for the 
missing bankers. 

In New York last week reporters 
found B. Coles affably masquerading as 
a mythical brother Peter. To police he 
admitted his identity. They haled him 
into court. Detectives waited in Nor- 
folk, Va., for his brothers to land, then 
nabbed them. 

In New York Judge Francis G. Caf- 
fey released the three in their lawyer’s 
custody pending possible extradition. 
All the Neideckers protested exaggera- 
tion of the facts: It was a plot hatched 
by French jealousy. Losses, they in- 
sisted, amounted to not more than $250,- 
000. But in Paris furious stranded 
Americans claimed losses totaling $2,- 
000,000. 
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TELEVISION: Sight Broadcast cK the door before the horse is sto- Dr. Jewett explained how the tubing 


Takes a Step Nearer Reality 


Television moved one step closer to 
commercial actuality last week. Tele- 
vision competitors moved one step 
closer to blows. 


In Washington, the Federal Com- 
munications Commission gave the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
leeway to apply the results of a 15-year 
laboratory research: a coaxial cable 
(see picture) between Philadelphia and 
New York. But not before anxious 
movie, radio, and telegraph interests 
persuaded FCC to lay down stiff re- 
strictions. 


A. T. & T. must use the 100-mile line 
for experimental purposes only. It must 
throw it open for use to all réliable 
television concerns. It must not exact 
the $580,000 cost from telephone sub- 
scribers. 


PROTEST: Telegraph companies 
moved first to protest the $580,000 
transmission project. Western Union 
and Postal had learned the coaxial line 
could carry 2,400 telegraph messages 
simultaneously instead of the 8 their 
present lines can handle. A day before 


the hearing, A. T. & T. officials private- 
ly pledged themselves against compe- 
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len.” They feared A. T. & T. would lead 
off the television horse with its new 
coaxial wire as a halter. 

They had their reasons for caution. 
Both radio and the movies depend on 
A. T. & T. service. Broadcasters pay 
$10,000,000 a year for telephone lines 
to link their stations in networks. 
Movie producers and exhibitors pur- 
chase patent-protected sound equip- 
ment from the A. T. & T.-owned West- 
ern Electric Co. Both hope to enter 
television’s field themselves. 

But they can’t do it without A. T. & 
T.’s coaxial circuits to pump their pro- 
grams over a network. Television 
transmission requires a conductor ca- 
pable of handling a million electrical 
pulsations or cycles per second. Pres- 
ent telephone lines stop at 30,000 cycles 
and carry only three simultaneous con- 
versations on each pair of wires. The 
new coaxial circuit can accommodate 
240 calls at once with its 2,000,000-cycle 
frequency. 

At the FCC hearing in Washington, 
Dr. Frank B. Jewett described the 
coaxial circuit’s function. First the 
suave A. T. & T. vice president handed 
out pieces of bright copper tubing with 
a wire suspended inside between rubber 
insulators. Commission members and 
representatives of the National Associ- 





; BELL TELEPHONE CREDIT 
A. T. & T. Experiments With Coaxial Conductors; 
Movies and Radio Smell a Television Monopoly 


shields the circuit from outside inter. 
ference while its inner surface transmits 
high-frequency charges parallel to the 
axis of the wire within. This common 
axis of tube and wire makes the circuit 
“coaxial.” 

Then Dr. Jewett tackled his listeners’ 
objections to the New York-Philadel- 
phia tie-up. To broadcasters: The cir- 
cuit is “not a marriage between wire 
and radio.” To movie exhibitors fear. 
ing dwindling audiences: “Television 
is a thing way in the future.” True, 
Radio Corporation of America probably 
will use the circuit next year in the $1,- 
000,000 experiments announced in May 
by David Sarnoff, RCA president. But 
A. T. & T. would not exclude other rep- 
utable concerns. 


ARMISTICE: Radio and movie men 
decided to let it go at that—for the 
present. They can still raise a row 
with the FCC when A. T. & T. applies 
for permission to use the coaxial cir- 
cuit commercially. The four groups 
have jockeyed into definite positions in 
their ever-mounting battle for television 
supremacy. Last week all four groups 
—radio, telephone, telegraph, and 
movies—nodded in satisfaction with 
FCC’s “Docket No. 3065”: 

“The Commission finds that the ex- 
periment ... is necessary for the ad- 
vancement and improvement of com- 
munication and communication facili- 
ties, practice, and service.” 

While its critics lay plans, A. T. & T. 
lays cable. By January, 1936, the new 
Philadelphia-New York circuit will 
close the first link in a television chain 
that may one day bind the continent. 
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BROADCASTS AUG. 3-9 





Light - face figures indicate 
A.M. Black figures P.M. Hours 
given in Eastern, Central, Moun- 
tain, and Pacific Standard Time, 
one hour earlier than Daylight 
Saving Time. 

SAT. (3d): Seattle Symphony: Basil Cameron, 
conductor and violinist, leads the orches- 
tra in Wagner’s “Die Meistersinger’’ pre- 
lude and Tschaikovsky’s entire Fifth Sym- 
phony. 6:00 E.T.; 5:00 C.T.; 4:00 M.T.; 3:00 
P.T. CBS. 

SUN. (4th): Beethoven Concerto: From Berlin 
comes Wilhelm Kempf’s reading of Beetho 
ven’s second Piano Concerto to the Berlin 
Radio Orchestra’s accompaniment. 3:30 
E.T.; 2:30 C.T.; 1:30 M.T.; 12:30 P.T. NBC 
—WEAF. 

MON. (5th): “Lightnin’ ”: Wallace Beery flies 
a new plane from Hollywood to take th 
title role in Frank Bacon’s and Winche 
Smith’s famous play. 8:00 E.T.; 7:00 C.T. 
6:00 M.T.; 5:00 P.T. CBS. 

TUES. (6th): Whither America?: Charles 
Bryan, brother of the late William Jen- 
nings Bryan, gives his answer in a 
with the radio commentator, Stanley High 
10:00 E.T.; 9:00 C.T.; 8:00 M.T.; 7:00 P.T. 
NBC—WEAF. 

WED. (7th): “Skyscraper”: Listeners have de- 
manded a sixth performance of the radio 
reproduction of a steel riveter’s 30-story 
plunge to his death. 9:00 E.T.; 8:00 ©.T.; 
7:00 M.T.; 6:00 P.T. NBC—WEAF. 

THURS. (8th): Paul Whiteman: The King of 
Jazz presents Helen Jepson, the Juilliard 
Chorus, and other stars in his Music Hall. 
9:00 E.T.; 8:00 C.T.; 7:00 M.T.; 6:00 P.T. 
NBC—WEAF. 

FRI. (9th): “The Desert Song”: The Beauty 
Box troupe inaugurates its new network 
period with Romberg’s light operetta. 8:00 
E.T.; 7:00 C.T.; 9:30 M.T.; 8:30 P.T. NBC 
—W4IZ. 
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EXPRESS: Alert Reporter Breaks 
Story of Proposed Air Monopoly 


In express systems, pick-up delivery 
and overhead account for a lot more of 
the expense than the actual transpor- 
tation charges. Railroads found years 
ago that a single express company, 
handling all the traffic, could quote the 
cheapest rates because it duplicated 
nothing. Steamship operators came to 
the same conclusion. The result: Rail- 
way Express Agency. 

Now the airlines are repeating his- 
tory. Last week a Chicago reporter 
unearthed news that the two systems 
which now divide the country’s air ex- 
press are approaching unification after 
a year of negotiations. Officials would 
not comment, but admitted that some 
merger was inevitable. 

Railway Express ships over United, 
Northwest, and a number of smaller 
lines. It also acts as agent for the Pan 
American system. Its regular railroag- 
express trucks pick up and deliver its 
consignments. For lighter packages it 
often uses Western Union messengers. 


The other, General Air Express, con- 
trols shipments over TWA, American, 
Eastern, and some other lines. Postal 
Telegraph messengers do all its pre- 
liminary and terminal handling. In 
1933 General Air carried two-thirds of 
the tonnage total for the two com- 
panies, in 1934 some 40 per cent. Last 
year over domestic airlines American 
shippers dispatched 2,100,000 pounds of 
express consignments. Over the Pan 
American system in Latin America 
they shipped or received another million 
and a quarter pounds. 


Railroads got more than 2,500 times 
as much express business. But ex- 
press income made up 4 per cent of the 
airlines’ total last year and air express 
poundage records for this year beat 
1934’s figures by 45 per cent. 

Weirdly miscellaneous cargoes travel 
in air express compartments. Eighty 
per cent of an average shipment in- 
cludes advertising copy and printed 
matter, movie films, news photos, news- 
papers, clothing samples, financial 
papers and flowers. But any survey 
turns up shipments that run from veni- 
son and alligator pears to perfume and 
payrolls, from rifie sights to baseball 
uniforms—anything in fact that any- 
one of 125,000,000 people may want 
from somewhere else in enough of a 
hurry to pay up to a dollar a pound 
for its delivery (see box). 


AIR SHOW : 1937 Holds Promiseo f 
A Flying Flivver in the Garage 


Exhibitors at last week’s Detroit Air- 
craft Show did no violence to Eugene 
Vidal. Yet some of them undoubtedly 
would have liked to. For the young 
Bureau of Air Commerce director had 
committed the air-going equivalent of 
turning up at a 1936 automobile show 
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Waldo Waterman’s Air-Polliwog Sheds Its Tail 





SAMPLE EXPRESS RATES 


BY RAIL: 
New York—Cleveland 
New York—Chicago 
New York—-Los Angeles 
Chicago—New Orleans 
Washington, D. C.—St. Paul 
St. Louis—Salt Lake City 
Atlanta—Billings, Mont. 
Philadelphia—Kansas City 

oledo—Tacoma, Wash. 

San Antonio—Denver 

BY AIR: 


New York—Cleveland 
New York—Chicago 
New York—Los Angeles 
Chicago—New Orleans 
Washington, D. C.—St. Paul 
St. Louis—Salt Lake City 
Atlanta—Billings, Mont. 
Philadelphia—Kansas City 
Toledo—Tacoma, Wash. / 
San Antonio—Denver 6.00 15. 
Packages less than a pound cost 85 cents any distance; 
one pound packages $1 any distance. 
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with proof that 1937 cars would be 
twice as safe and cheap as 1936 models. 

He had picked aviation’s first dis- 
play effort in three years as the place 
to make a progress report on the ex- 
perimental aircraft he hopes will hasten 
mass consumption.* He even had one of 
them there giving flight demonstrations. 

For: mass buying, Vidal admits to- 
day’s airplanes impractical: They cost 
too much and don’t offer enough safety 
and ease of operation. Manufacturers 
didn’t take kindly to his attempts to 
meet these standards. They knew that 
Vidal-sponsored air-buggies seriously 
threatened this year’s sales. First, pros- 


pect of dirt-cheap planes in a few 
years would make many buyers hold 
off; second, the experimental .planes’ 
startling designs made customary craft 
look obsolete by comparison. 

One new plane, the Hammond Y, has 
a three-wheeled landing gear, a bulbous 
little cabin with a propeller pushing at 
the rear of it, a tail at the end of a pair 
of long booms, and a single wing with 
flaps on it to act as air brakes. 

Another, the Waterman, has no tail 
at all. Instead, its wings sweep back 
to form a V and carry extra control 
surfaces at their tips. 

For the Commerce Bureau Kreider- 
Reisner is building a third. It will 
resemble the Hammond, but will carry 
a more complicated device to vary wing 
action. And it will do without a ver- 
tical rudder. 

Pitcairn also has an order for a wing- 
less, rudderless, elevatorless autogiro. It 
will be able to fold its blades back over 
its stubby tail, gear its engine to its 
wheels, and drive into town from the 
airport like an automobile. Two other 
orders call for orthodox airplanes with 
automobile engines. 

Last week, Director Vidal’s progress 
report boiled down to this: Test pilots 
have found the Hammond Y easy 
enough to fly and safe enough to meet 
specifications. A novice could safely 
land it in almost any position and‘ at 
any reasonable speed. But it is not yet 
fast enough to justify further orders. 
The Waterman Tailless is just as safe 
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Imperial Airways, Air France, and Royal Dutch All Bid for Europe-to-Orient Traffic 


and simple and it meets the 110 mile an 
hour top speed requirement. 

The absence of a tail, Mr. Vidal 
pointed out, would mean one less major 
part to be built. Someday it may mean 
one less assembly belt in the future’s 
huge mass production airplane fac- 
tories. 

s 


KLM: Huge Dutch Airlines Born 
Of a Few Excursion Flights 


Last week the entire Netherlands 
discussed—tragically—the old flyers’ 
adage that crack-ups come in threes. 
Thrice in the previous week, proud air- 
liners of their national Royal Dutch 
Airlines had crashed to complete de- 
struction. 


OnE: A huge multimotored Fokker 
roared off from Amsterdam . Airport. 
An engine slowed, then stopped. The 
pilot turned back toward the field, but 
the ship could not hold its altitude. A 
sickening dip, then smash into a dike at 
the field’s edge, and a rush of flame. 
Only the heroism of the plane’s steward 
and rescuers from the hangars pre- 
vented loss of all on board. Killed: 
Four of the five crew members; two of 
the fifteen passengers. 


Two: A fleet Douglas transport, 
American built, flew from Karachi to- 
ward Baghdad on the line’s East Indian 
service. Near Bushire, Iran, a storm 
struck it and forced it to land on the 
beach. It rested there until the storm 
blew out. Then for a take-off the pilot 
picked the longest stretch of beach 
pointing into the wind. The ship 
gathered speed and rocked down the 
bumpy sand—then staggered and 
crashed with full impact. The crew 
and the passengers escaped, but the 
liner was a twisted, burning wreck. 


THREE: A second Douglas droned 
through torrential rain over the 
mountains of Italian Switzerland. At 
the village of Mesocco it swooped down 
to seek a field. Its motors coughed. 
Twice it passed low over the cottages, 
then a third time. A few minutes later 
it struck the side of the mountain. 
Killed: all nine passengers, and the 
crew of four. 


* Stunned Netherlanders could not 
understand. For fifteen years their 
busy, efficient airline had grown and 
prospered. In its first fourteen years 
it had had only three fatal accidents. 

Last Winter bad luck set in. In a 
storm over the Arabian desert KLM 
lost a Douglas; lightning struck it. 
Another crashed this Spring in a Ger- 
man snowstorm. But more than one 
in a single season? As unthinkable as 
a worthless guilder. 


Company: The Royal Dutch Airlines 
—some call it the KLM from the 
initials of its unpronounceable Dutch 
title, KONINKLIJKE LUCHTVAART MAATS- 
CHAPPIJ—is the oldest air transport 
company in Europe. It started from a 
flying show. 

In 1919 Albert Plesman, tall, strap- 
ping, blond Flight Lieutenant of the 
Netherlands Army, grew concerned lest 
his countrymen fall behind in aviation. 
Forceful and direct, he organized an 
exhibition of airplanes at Amsterdam. 
A half million Hollanders turned out to 
see it; 4,000 of them paid 40 guilders 
apiece to make short sightseeing flights 
—$64,000 for a few days’ flying. The 
Lieutenant retired from the army to 
pursue the matter further. 


By 1920, the war surplus planes he 
had purchased with shipping, bank, and 
private capital flew regular daily 
schedules across the Channel to London. 


By 1924 KLM had thrust out airways - 


to all the neighboring capitals in 
Europe. Its Dutch-built Fokker trans- 
ports led all lists of transport rank- 
ings. It developed one of the best 
maintenance and operating systems. 
From the outset it came closer to pay- 
ing its own way without subsidy than 
any other European company. Ples- 
man’s ships and Plesman’s maintenance 
gained such high repute that the Swiss 
on one occasion bought several Fokkers 
after KLM had used them six or seven 
years. 

In 1924 the line prepared for bigger 
things. It started pioneering flights to 
the Netherlands East Indies, 9,000 
miles away. Americans can have little 
conception of the difficulties of organ- 
izing and operating such an airline. It 
must cross eighteen countries. In 
Europe. it meets weather as changeable 


as New Engiland’s. In Arabia, dust 
storms. In India, the long monsoon 
rains. Off Singapore, thunderstorms, 
frequent and intense. 


To cross eighteen separate countries 
meant to have weather reports and 
communications open to the confusion 
of a dozen and a half conflicting inter- 
ests. For some years the project stood 
still. The native Parliament of India 
alone stalled the project for a year or 
two. First scheduled operations started 
in 1930. 


Speep Up: Within a year or two Air 
France and Imperial Airways started 
lines through to Asiatic French and 
British colonies. All three meet con- 
tinuously from Athens to Bangkok. 
That helps some—like airport develop- 
ment and communications. But it 
splits a lot of the traffic and it forces 
competitive efforts that are not always 
conservative. 


Three years ago all airliners cruised 
their routes at a speed of about 115 
miles an hour. Then the Americans 
developed the Boeing and the Douglas, 
the Vultee and the Electra. Cruising 
speeds in the United States jumped to 
3 miles a minute or even faster. No 
one denied it a fine thing for American 
airlines. They have thousands of air- 
ports, lighted airways, and complete 
radio and weather systems. Their planes 
fly day and night: they must to com- 
pete with the railroads. 


But in the rest of the world night 
flying has only begun on a few routes. 
Ground transportation competition does 
not require super-speeds. The only 
reason an airline outside the United 
States would use American-developed 
“hot equipment’? would be to beat an- 
other competing airline. KLM did just 
that. The conservative British call it 
Douglasania—speed for the sake of 
speed. 

Plesman calls it good business. He 
will always discontinue a line if it 
does not produce traffic—prestige or no 
prestige. For years KLM has used 
Wright and Pratt & Whitney motors. 
When American transports. stepped 
ahead of the Fokkers and the falling 
dollar raised the guilder, KLM bought 
fourteen Douglases. Even Fokker took 
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the cue; he bought Douglas’s European 
manufacturing rights. 

In June Plesman announced a new 
schedule for the Batavia run—five and 
ahalf days. Air France takes eight to 
gaigon. Imperial lumbers along to 
Singapore in the same time. KLM, the 
British say, Were overpressing. 

An engine failure caused the first of 
KLM’s crashes last fortnight. A take- 
off from a poor surface led to the sec- 
ond. Weather caused the third. Pilot 
eagerness may have contributed to the 
second and third. 

One statistically minded official of 
the United States Naval Air Service 
once charted several years’ accidents 
against the dates they occurred. He 
found, in fact, that crashes did occur in 
definite groups. The longer the period 
petween, the greater the lulling effect 
on caution and vigilance and the worse 
the eventual crack-ups. 

Flyers prefer to lay Royal Dutch’s 
tragedies to a piling up of bitterly bad 
luck. They swear by their three-at-a- 
time credo. 
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CAPE COD: Mural Shows Lord at 
‘Last Supper’ of Baked Beans 





Nineteenth century German archaeol- 
ogists changed religious art. They per- 
suaded artists to conform to history and 
clothe their subjects in garments they 
actually wore. Previously painters of- 
ten used contemporary clothes on Bibli- 
cal characters. Only Christ and the Vir- 
gin appeared in flowing garments they 
may have worn. 

Mrs. Alice Stallknecht Wight and her 
son, Frederick, go the old masters one 
better: they picture Christ and the Vir- 
gin in modern style. 

Mrs. Wight caused the first furor 
three years ago. Her mural in the 
First Congregational Church, Chatham, 
Mass., shows a beardless Cape Cod fish- 
erman as Christ—preaching from a boat 
to Chatham’s inhabitants. For months 
townspeople heaved alternate praise 


-the first: 


and condemnation at the work. A year 
later Frederick Wight stole the spot- 
light from his mother. In his picture of 
the Crucifixion the Virgin appears with 
bobbed hair. 

This week Mrs. Wight’s second mural 
appeared in Chatham’s same white Eng- 
lish classic style church. This painting 
goes even farther from actuality than 
it shows Christ at a baked 
bean supper at a Chatham church. 


The figure of Christ is a composite 
picture of several Chatham fishermen. 
Forty-nine prominent Chatham resi- 
dents sit banked about Him at a table 
as He asks the blessing. Sam Harding, 
94, one of the Cape’s few surviving 
deep-sea captains, is there. So are Dr. 
Frank A. W. Worthing, the village’s 
veteran family physician; Judge He- 
man A. Harding, his wife and daugh- 
ter; Charles H. Howes, the town’s last 
sailmaker; and three local coast guards- 
men. 


The scene—dubbed “a modernized 
version of The Last Supper” by Mrs. 
Wight’s publicity agent—represents 
merely a scene at one of the Circle Sup- 
pers held every Winter Wednesday eve- 
ning at 6 o’clock in Chatham churches. 
They rotate between the Congregation- 
al, Universalist, and Methodist churches. 
For a quarter apiece, villagers get 
baked beans and brown bread, with a 
simple dessert and coffee, and enjoy 
a community get-together. 

All last Winter, Chathamites had an- 
other diversion. One by one they visited 
Mrs. Wight’s century-old house near 
Stage Harbor. In her gray-walled 
studio she painted them on canvas. 
Sometimes her husband, Dr. Carl Van 
Buren Wight, a former Greek profes- 
sor at Johns Hopkins, came in and joked 
with them. They did not see much of 
Frederick Wight: he was busy finishing 
his novel, “South,” for publication next 
month. 


Last week the villagers expressed 
their opinion of the completed mural. 
They liked the nation-wide publicity 
but they were baffled by Mrs. Wight’s 
modernistic treatment. They think 
they look more like caricatures than 
portraits. 











TURTLE: Science Gives an Egg 
A Window and Indirect Lighting 


It’s getting so a turtle egg can’t have 
privacy anymore. Mother Turtle has a 
good thick shell to hide her secrets 
from prying eyes. But Baby Turtle, 
while still in his egg-sheath, can’t de- 
fend himself from scientific undressing. 

Last week the reptile hall of New 
York City’s Museum of Natural His- 
tory showed how a turtle grows up be- 
fore he’s born. Curators G. Kingsley 
Noble and H. J. Clausen had located the 
position of the embryo and outlined it on 
the eggshell with a pencil. Then they 
cut out the marked section of shell and 
placed an ultra-thin piece of cover glass, 
50 microns thick, over the aperture. 
The edges they sealed with paraffin. 
Afterward they embedded the egg in a 
layer of cellulose to supply the neces- 
sary life-giving moisture. A system of 
indirect lights and magnifiers made the 
microscopic embryo appear an 8-inch 
diameter refiection in a mirror. 

Chicken eggs wouldn’t do for the ex- 
periment because they need heat for 
developing. Turtle eggs require only 
room temperature. Electric fans coun- 
teracted the heat of electric lights in 
the turtle hatchery. 

School children stared open-eyed at 
the first public museum demonstration 
of life’s most mysterious process. They 
saw a tiny heart pumping blood into 
thin sheets of tissue destined to become 
the body wall. Better than a motion 
picture, the apparatus exposed the slow 
growth of the unborn turtle in its 
minutest detail. 

Despite science’s intrusion, develop- 
ment will continue normally until 
Master Turtle is safely hatched. To 
illustrate a less public way of raising 
children, curators put a mother turtle 
in charge of a nest of eggs. They in- 
stalled her on the other side of the 
case from the exposed embryo. No 
glass shells disturbed her litter’s pri- 
vacy. She belongs to the genus chelydra 
serpentina—the snapping variety. 
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THE DANCE: Load of Lead Helps 
Make Haakon’s Leaps Lighter 


Take a few running steps, bend the 
knees, straighten sharply on toes, and, 
like a diver taking off, leap into the 
air. Before landing, turn the body 
three times in the air. 

Few dancers have ever achieved more 
than a double air turn. Nijinsky and 
Volinine were exceptions. So is Paul 
Haakon, star soloist of the Fokine Bal- 
let. He never misses the triple air 
turns. This week the 23-year-old Dane 
appears with the Ballet in Philadelphia’s 
Robin Hood Dell, performing ‘Le Spec- 
tre de la Rose” and “Les Sylphides.”’ 


Harpsuirps: His popularity leaves 
the pale, diminutive dancer unruffied. 
He takes it as his due for years.of stiff 
training and self-discipline. 

Aged 10 he wept over a lacerated an- 
kle. The Royal Opera Ballet school of 
Copenhagen, where he first studied, be- 
lieved in discipline. As the children took 
their leaps, a stern professor swished a 
bamboo stick at their feet. 

Another mild form of torture came 
with the jumping lessons. Each child 
had to wear a contraption like a Sam 
Browne belt dotted with lead-filled pock- 
ets. Each day more lead slugs went in- 
to the pockets until the belt weighed 
about 25 pounds. The children danced 
their exercises with this heavy load. 
Suddenly a teacher removed it. Zing! 
Little bodies shot high in the air feeling 
light as a feather. 


RECOMPENSE: The next seven years 
were ones of much work and slow recog- 
nition. He studied with Michel Fokine 
and Mihail Mordkin. After his first New 
York recitals in 1930 he joined Anton 
Dolin’s English company and appeared 
at London’s Coliseum. Anna Pavlova 
saw him at a benefit performance and 
sent him an invitation to tea at her 
Hampstead estate. 

The thrilled youth of 17 wasted no 
time in accepting. After an intermi- 
nable bus ride, he arrived at Pavlova’s 
and stood tongue-tied before the gra- 
cious genius of the dance. 

She gave him her hand: “I remember 
you when you were a leetle boy.” He 
had danced for her in audition five years 
before. 

As they strolled about the grounds, 
she asked if he would join her troupe. 
Over the teacups they drew up and 
signed the contract. 

The amicable relationship that fol- 
lowed nearly came to a sudden end. The 
Pavlova company started at once on 
an English tour. At his opening per- 
formance as first soloist, Haakon found 
himself on a slanting stage. Three 
times in a complicated mazurka he fell 
flat. He waited all atremble for a fiery 
rebuke. None came. For days, how- 
ever, Pavlova refused to speak to him. 

After this fiasco, things went well 
enough for the young dancer. His ca- 
reer seemed settled until the night of 
Jan. 22, 1931; the great dancer lay sick 
in The Netherlands. That evening in 
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Haarlem her company danced for the 
first time without her. Shortly after 
midnight, a stunned troupe heard of her 
death at The Hague. 

Two days later the broken-hearted 
company appeared at a command per- 
formance: before Belgium’s King and 
Queen. Pavlova had listed her Swan 
dance on the program. While the or- 
chestra played the plaintive music, spot- 
lights moved about the empty stage fol- 
lowing the course she would have taken. 
The audience stood throughout the per- 
formance. 

Immediately afterward, Haakon 
danced: “It was the hardest moment of 
my life.” 


AMERICA: Haakon returned to the 
routine of recitals and lessons with Mi- 





we-ween suese 
Pavlova’s Friend, Paul Haakon 





chel Fokine in New York. The ballet 
master agreed with Haakon’s critics 
that the young dancer possessed ex- 
ceptional technique and grace but “in 
art there are always things to learn.” 

Today Fokine continues to mold 
Haakon’s movements and expression. 
Every day for an hour or two the star 
pupil bends, leaps, and postures before 
his teacher’s critical eye. In spite of 
his professional standing, Haakon ex- 
pects to take instruction as long as he 
performs, for fear of getting into “bad 
habits.” 


ART: Antique Society Wants to 
Make 1760 Mansion a Museum 


U. S. LOAN OFFICE. 

Splinters flew one day in 1798. Major 
William Gardner, retired Revolutionary 
commissary, leaned from a window 
and drove his axe into the sign that 
hung over the arched gateway to his 
estate. President Washington had 
made him Commissioner of Loans and 
Pension Agent in Portsmouth, N. H., 
as a. reward for his generous aid to the 
American cause. John Adams, Wash- 
ington’s successor, removed him from 
office to give the juicy job to political 
retainers. ~s , 
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The Major sulked in his beautify 
Georgian home on the Piscataqua Riy. 
er bank. By the kitchen fireplace, gjx 
and a half feet wide, subdued servant, 
roasted meats on a quaint windnij 
spit, to soothe their master. Upstairs 
in the spacious rooms rich with Chip. 
pendale furniture and paneled walls 
the family fumed over the injustices 
of politics. 

Last week curious sightseers roamed 
through the irascible Major’s resj. 
dence. The Society for the Preserya. 
tion of New England Antiques exhib. 
ited old china and glass in hopes of 
raising enough money to maintain the 
house as a show place. By arrange. 
ment with New York’s Metropolitan 
Museum, owners of the house, the §o- 
ciety holds a five-year option. 

The spit still stands in the chimney. 
Over the fireplace hangs Major Gard- 
ner’s rapier. An air of the past per. 
vades the house built in 1760 by Mark 
Hunking Wentworth, rich merchant, 
and bought 32 years later by Gardner, 

Some experts consider the interior 
woodwork among the finest examples 
of early American craftsmanship. But 
the Metropolitan Museum’s Bulletin 
pays less effusive praise: “Whatever 
the decoration may lack in imagina- 
tion is gained in the consistence of 
scale and motif.” 


e 
MUSEUM: Hammond’s Treasures 
Offered a Feast for Termites 


A large truck rumbled last week 
through the narrow cobblestone streets 
of Gloucester, Mass. In the wooded 
park surrounding the John Hays Ham- 
mond Jr. Museum, a four-man crew 
leaped from the vehicle. Then they be- 
gan blasting the quiet fishing village's 
calm with the chug-chug of a compres- 
sor pump. Hammond had found ter- 
mites in his valuable collection of 
French Gothic Art. 

For four days the exterminators 
drilled under the foundations of Ham- 
mond’s rambling replica of a turreted 
12th century French chateau. They 
drenched the ground with a secretly 
compounded poison. Termites return- 
ing to their catacombs after a good 
feast on old wood pass through the 
poison and die. The treatment remains 
effective for several years. 


The museum that caused all the hub- 
bub “cost so much I’d rather not think 
about it.” Many of these treasures 
offered a feast for termites. Their in- 
vasion stymied the man who invented 
remote control of ships, built a special 
selective radio station for Mussolini, 
and registered some 600 other patents. 
In desperation he summoned aid. ‘To 
date” said one reporter, “more experts 
than termites have visited the gallery.” 

Hammond might have saved himself 
this trouble by taking a lesson from the 
Museum of the City of New York. This 
modern building has foundations cov- 
ered with concrete sifted unusually fine, 
and mixed with fluor spar powder to 
make it waterproof and prevent cracks. 
Termites can’t eat through it. 
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E ARN 1 N G; S : Eleven Major Industrials Report 


Half Year’s Figures : Nine Show Sharp Gains Over 1934 


Corporation reports on the whole 
continued to make joyful reading. Last 
week’s crop reflected a healthy auto- 
mobile demand. The building industry, 
fed by millions of public money, perked 
up. Steels were mixed, indicating as 
yet little demand from heavy indus- 
tries. Farm and office machinery 
gained. 

Operating results of eleven corporate 
leaders: 

AUTOMOBILES: The June quarter left 
Packard Motor Car Co. with a profit 
of $1,500,622 against a $1,711,123 loss 
in 1934’s June quarter. The profit rep- 
resented earnings of 10 cents a share 
for the period. President Alvan Ma- 
cauley pointed proudly to the Packard 
120, its new car selling in the $1,000 
class. Since its introduction on Feb. 
16, the company produced 17,816 of 
them up to June 30. Production of big 
Packards amounted to 3,561 for the 
first six months. To take care of ex- 
panding sales, Packard added 600 deal- 
ers this year, more than doubling its 
retail organization. Last week Pack- 
ard also upped G. T. Christopher, for- 
merly assistant vice president and now 
vice president in charge of all manu- 
facturing. 


General Motors reportec earnings of 
$83,729,838 for the first half year. After 
preferred dividends, this equaled $1.35 
a common share, or 34 cents a share 
better than 1934’s first six months. 
Company dealers in the United States 
delivered to buyers 648,835 cars and 
trucks, a gain of 31.1 per cent over 
the 1934 period. General Motors, with 
cars in every price class, ranks as the 
world’s foremost maker of motor ve- 
hicles. 


Instalment buying, once thought 
killed by the depression, is surging 
back. For the third successive half- 
year period Commercial Investment 
Trust Corp. reported profits at a new 
high level: $6,891,188, equivalent to 
$2.93 a share and greater by $2,200,000 
than results for the 1934 comparative 


period. 
C. I. T., one of the three dominant 
instalment financing organizations, 


specializes in the auto field, both 
wholesale -and retail. Contracts with 
Ford Motor Co.—its best customer— 
and other motor makers, brought a 
profit rise with expanding car sales. 

Bumtpinc: After a loss of nearly 
$300,000 in the first half of 1934, Otis 
Elevator showed a profit before pre- 
ferred dividends of $114,690 for the six 
months just ended. Otis, only maker 
of escalators, produces about 70 per 
cent of domestic elevators. Although 


tall building construction lagged below 
normal, the company operated on a 
more satisfactory profit margin. 


International Cement’s struggle for 
operating efficiency has made it one 
of the lowest cost producers in the 
United States. First half year profits 
rose from $346,973 in 1934 to $455,020 
in 1935. Increased home building in 
this country and plant operations in 
South America and Cuba, aided the 
rise. While the company looks forward 
to an expanding Federal program for 
road building and other projects, it 
faces increasing competition from 
abroad. Cement imports into the Unit- 
ed States rose 144 per cent in the first 
five months over the 1934 figure. 


United States Gypsum, several times 
larger than any of its competitors, 
stepped up six months income before 
preferred dividends from $1,141,668 in 
1934 to $1,627,477. Its gypsum wall- 
board and plaster, and its metal lathes, 
flow into industrial and home build- 
ing. Strategically located plants, a 
high rate of operating efficiency, and 
extensive use of national advertising, 
heighten its competitive position. 

MISCELLANEOUS: Second largest steel 
manufacturer, Bethlehem Steel, report- 
ed half year profits of $1,193,611, 
slightly less than half the total for 
1934’s first six months. Directors de- 








—— 


clared a $1.75 dividend, payable Oct. 
1, on the 7 per cent preferred, already 
$19.25 in arrears on payments. This 
move, cautioned President Eugene 
G. Grace, did not indicate resumption 
of regular payments. While encour. 
aged by miscellaneous steel orders. 
Mr. Grace found no important demand 
for steel for capital industries. Beth- 
lehem, essentially a maker of heavy 
steels, relies strongly upon this de. 
mand. 

Six months’ earnings of Republic 
Steel, third ranking company, equaled 
more than three times 1934’s first 
half’s profits. The $2,756,564 left 47 
cents a share for the common, after 
six months’ preferred dividend require- 
ments. Preferred arrears now amount 
to $28.25 a share. Republic manufac. 
tures chiefly flat rolled products and 
tubular goods. In addition, it is a 
leader in the growing demand for stee] 
alloys. 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 
turned a corner by reporting the first 
profits for any quarter since 1931. 
Earnings for the three months ended 
June 30 totaled $577,197, or 44 cents a 
capital share. The company’s business 
divides roughly into two _ divisions: 
heavy industrial machinery and elec- 
trical equipment; and industrial and 
farm tractors and implements. The 
second division, reflecting rising farm 
incomes, contributed largely to profits. 


National Cash Register, occupying 
the premier position in its field, report- 
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ed half year profits of $697,913, against 
$1,002,947 in the same period last year. 
Officials blamed the drop on higher 
costs resulting from liquidation of in- 


yentory- 


International Business Machines con- 
tinued its depression-proof record, 
earning $4.94 a share for the first six 
months, an improvement of 11 cents 
over the corresponding 1934 period. 
This company leads in manufacturing 
tabulating equipment for statistical da- 


ta. 
° 
FASHION: Wireless Helps N. Y. 
Get Under Wire With Paris Hats 


Millinery buyers gathered in Paris 
last week to view the Fall style open- 
ings. New Yorkers 3,934 miles away 
anxiously awaited the famous designers’ 
latest creations. But the Europa—fast- 
est liner available—wouldn’t land the 
pictures in New York until this week. 

Miss Leona Evans, James McCreery 
& Co.’s buyer, couldn’t wait that long. 
She took an artist with her to sketch 
distinctive models. A plane rushed the 
drawings to London. Twenty minutes 
later RCA’s photoradio service repro- 
duced them in New York. Next morn- 
ing, women readers of metropolitan pa- 
pers saw Paris’s newest as they ate 
their breakfasts—a full week ahead of 
schedule. 


J 
STUTZ: SEC’s Drive on Market 


Riggers Focuses on Auto Stock 


‘7 want to go on record right now 
stating that this is a gigantic stock 
swindle,” shouted John L. Flynn, Se- 
curities & Exchange Commission coun- 
sel. 


At Chicago hearings last week the 
youthful attorney led the SEC’s attack 
on brokerage houses and master minds. 
SEC charges centered on market rig- 
ging and stock sales that in 1934-5 cost 
investors more than $1,000,000. - Evi- 
dence focused on stock of Stutz Motor 
Co. of America. 


First Pusan: The first Stutz push 
started early in 1934. Attorney Flynn 
charged that brokerage houses cheated 
the public like this: 

Deal “finders” bought an option for 
Stutz stock and sold it to wholesalers 
who in turn sold it to retail stock dis- 
tributors. After special support had 
driven up the market price, retail bro- 
kers started an active public selling 
campaign, basing prices on Chicago 
Stock Exchange quotations. 

On a partial payment plan, the buyer 
put up 50 per cent in cash. But sales- 
men withheld delivery of the stock 
until full payment. With distribution 
completed, support disappeared from 
the market and prices shot downward. 
Brokerage houses then repurchased the 
stock at lower prices, or closed out the 
a wiped out by the precipitate 

p.- 

Attorney Flynn, in his questioning of 
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A Millinery Scoop for McCreery’s 


witnesses, sought to establish two Chi- 
cago men as the scheme’s Master Minds 
—Joseph R. Mendelson and Leonard I. 
Sutterman. SEC investigators pointed 
an accusing finger chiefly at two firms: 
Kopald, Quinn & Co. of Chicago; and 
McCormick & Company of Minneapolis 
and Chicago. These firms together sold 
in many cities, especially heavily in At- 
lanta, Minneapolis, and St. Paul. 

Flynn questioned his investigators: 
“The two concerns in three months in 
1934 sold in excess of 300,000 shares of 
common stock of the Stutz Motor Co., of 
which there were about 132,000 shares 
outstanding ?” 

“Yes,” according to their computa- 
tions, the SEC men replied. The sales 
took place in January, February, and 
March. Flynn brought out the fact that 
the stock price rose from $4.3714 to 
$10.62%4 between Jan. 10 and Feb. 9. 
His witnesses testified that most sales 
took place near the $10 range. In later 
months the firms repurchased most of 
the stock at an average price of $5 or 
less. 

Pressed for an estimate, they placed 
the public’s loss at more than $800,000. 
Accountants declared the firms rarely 
made delivery of stock. Both together, 
they said, could never have delivered 
more than 46,000 shares, the maximum 
they owned or held option for at any one 
time. 


E. M. Burke & Co., Chicago firm, 
acted as wholesaler for the two retail- 
ers. Edward Burke, president, proved 
an uneasy witness. He admitted his 
house sold stock options to the retail- 
ers, but denied any connection with 
these firms. 

But confronted with seized records, he 
revealed market support for Stutz 
stock. Through 20 different brokerage 
houses, he had given orders to buy and 


sell at the rate of 1,700 to 2,000 shares 
a day. 

Flynn asked: 

“It was just an unfortunate coinci- 
dence that you stopped buying when 
the distribution of these (retail houses) 
stopped?” 

“Yes,” replied Burke. In March, 1934, 
he dissolved his firm. 


Seconp Pusa: Another Stutz push 
started in January and ran into April, 
1935. Price boosting switched to the 
New York Curb Exchange, with J. J. 
Burke & Co., Chicago, replacing the 
old Burke firm. Principals in the new 
firm were John J. Burke, brother of 
Edward M., and Mendelson and Sutter- 
man. Testimony developed that Edward 
M. paid the firm’s first month’s rent. 

SEC investigators again testified to 
heavy partial payment sales at top 
prices and subsequent buy-backs at 
prices which practically wiped out the 
down payments of customers. They 
found the same two retail firms par- 
ticipating. 

J. B. Connelly, SEC man, testified: 
“Burke had the market to himself. He 
could work it up, then down for the 
purpose of selling out the public.” 

Joseph Mendelson and Leonard Sut- 
terman proved suave but uninstructive 
witnesses. They readily admitted their 
interest in the Burke firm. They de- 
nied anything but friendly relations 
with the retailers. They had not di- 
rected their “friends” in the distribu- 
ting activities. 

From the Stutz Company, Flynn 
called Edgar S. Gorrell, president, and 
Edward H. Schwab, brother of Charles 
M. Schwab, Bethlehem Steel Corp. 
chairman. The $250,000 a year steel 
man acquired control of Stutz following 
the spectacular 1920 Ryan corner. 

Edward Schwab, erect and tanned, 
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Governor Lehman Opens Saratoga’s Bid for a Share in the $257,000,000 Spa Trade 


declared he has been handling a “great 
part” of his brother’s affairs. He told of 
giving an option for 26,000 shares of 
Stutz, the stock that reached the broker- 
age houses in 1934. Testifying with a 
noticeable lisp, he revealed that when 
Stutz went to his brother for a $26,000 
loan early this year, the steel executive 
found it necessary to call on his bankers 
for a loan. In 1930 Charles rescued 
Edward from bankruptcy. 

Colonel Gorrell, who received high 
decorations for his war flying, explained 
his myriad difficulties in raising money 
to keep Stutz afloat. He frequently 
turned to the elder Schwab. 

Flynn requested adjournment of 
hearings to Aug. 9. He threatened in- 
dictment against Martin F. McCormick, 
head of McCormick & Company, and 
others who refused to testify. 


“We feel that the evidence is suffi- 
cient without any word from them,” 
Flynn declared. 


SARATOGA: $8,500,000 Spent to 
Make N. Y. Spa World’s Best 


From the crinoline to the bustle per- 
iod, Saratoga Springs, N. Y., made 
money as one of the East’s most popu- 
lar Summer resorts. But during the 
20th century patronage fell away, ex- 
cept during the smart month of the 
racing season. 


Last week Saratogans witnessed an 
event that eclipsed this week’s racing. 
Governor Lehman spoke, bands played, 
and people danced in the streets. New 
York State officially opened Saratoga’s 
new $8,500,000 spa. People attracted 
by the medicinal springs, Saratoga 
hoped, would fill its rambling, ginger- 
bread United States and Grand Union 
hotels all year round. And Saratoga 
would get a good share of the -$257,- 
000,000 that 550,000 Americans annual- 
ly spend at foreign and domestic spas. 


Buss_Le-W ATER: Saratoga’s medicinal 
springs became famous long before the 
Revolution. George Washington once 


tried to buy the property. Drinking and 
bathing in the naturally carbonated 
waters brought relief to thousands of 
sufferers from chronic diseases: gout, 
arthritis, rheumatism, dyspepsia, high 
blood pressure, and heart trouble. 

But commercial exploitation threat- 
ened to exhaust the waters. To prevent 
this, the State bought up most of the 
springs in 1910 to 1912. In 1929, as 
New York’s Governor Franklin D. 
Roosevelt appointed Bernard M. Baruch, 
New York financier, head of a commis- 
sion to formulate plans for improving 
the spa. His father, Dr. Simon Baruch, 
won fame a generation ago as an ex- 
pert on medicinal waters. The Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. lent $3,200,000 
toward the project. 

In a 2-mile-square park, workmen 
erected seven elaborately equipped 
buildings. Patients drink the waters in 
a red brick Hall of Springs, while an 
orchestra plays on the balcony. Three 
glass-enclosed fountains spurt in the 
big, marble-pillared chamber. No chairs 
or benches appear anywhere; the waters 
do most good when a person sips them 
slowly while walking. 

Nearby, the Roosevelt Baths offer 
facilities for applying the waters ex- 
ternally. Specially designed enamel and 
stainless steel tubs lie recessed. six 
inches in the floor so invalids can climb 
in easily. For disabled patients, some 
tubs have special overhead cranes to 
lift the bather in and out. 

The new spa boasts elaborate re- 
search laboratories, a hotel, a recreation 
building, and a plant capable of turning 
out 12,000 bottles of spring water a day. 
Sufferers from heart trouble may swim 
in a heated outdoor pool or play golf on 
a specially designed course with no 
grade of more than two degrees. The 
average 3-week cure, including board 
and lodging, costs $110 to $375. 


Prorirs: Saratogans expect the im- 
provements to double their town’s Sum- 
mer population in five years. At pres- 
ent Winter residents number 13,500— 
Summer 20,000. Experts predict the 
Summer figure will rise to 70/000 with- 
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in a decade. In the fiscal year ended 
July 1, 1935, the spa earned $207,048, 
of which more than a fifth came from 
sales of bottled water. 

Many of Saratoga’s future customers 
undoubtedly will be Americans who 
formerly patronized European watering 
places. In 1930—latest date for which 
figures are available—some 100,000 
Americans spent $100,000,000 at foreign 
spas. This compares with $157,500,000 
spent by 450,000 persons for cures in 
this country. 

Saratoga by no means monopolizes 
the domestic spa industry. Medicinal 
springs flow in many of the United 
States. Private firms or individuals 
own most. Some of the best known: 


French Lick Springs, Ind.: Mecca of 
fat people and sufferers from consti- 
pation. Visitors lose weight by taking 
the baths and hiking over a sawdust- 
paved walk. They relieve the second 
ailment by drinking Pluto water, a 
strong purgative. Sales of bottled Pluto 
throughout the United States held up 
well during the depression. Thomas 
Taggart Jr., son of Indiana’s famous 
political boss, and his family own the 
French Lick Springs Hotel Co., a closed 
corporation. 


Hot Springs, Ark.: A national park 
with privately operated baths strictly 
regulated by the Federal Government 
for sufferers from neuralgia, anemia, 
Bright’s disease, and syphilis. They 
spend almost $30,000,000 annually at 
the resort. More than a fifth of all 
patients come back each year to “keep 
in health.” Last year they took 398,- 
531 paid baths, some 45 per cent less 
than in the peak year, 1926. 


Hot Springs, Va., and White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va.: Fashionable vacation 
resorts. The bath department at Hot 
Springs gives some 30,000 treatmenis 4 
year, including a continuous flow bath: 
while the patient reclines in a tub, 800 
gallons of water flow in and out. At 
White Sulphur, the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railroad equipped the springs with ul- 
tra-modern baths. ~ 
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Poland Springs, Maine: Last year 
this resort earned about $1,000,000— 
two-thirds of which came from world- 
wide sales of Poland Springs Water. 
The three hotels and springs belong to 
Hiram Ricker & Sons, Inc., a family 
corporation. 


Warm Springs, Ga.: President Roose- 
velt’s pet philanthropy, for infantile 
paralysis cases. More than 3,000 
patients have visited Warm Springs 
Foundation since its incorporation in 
1927. Funds raised at the President’s 
annual birthday parties help those too 
poor to pay. Exercises and bathing in 
the warm water of the glass-enclosed 
pool comprise the chief treatment. 


* 
TYPEWRITERS: 


Remington’s 


Talk 87 Languages at a Profit 


A group of wide-eyed Milwaukee 
citizens crowded around a contraption 
resembling a sewing machine with a 
keyboard. A bearded printer, seated 
before it, carefully tapped out his 
name and the date: “C. Latham 
Sholes, September 1867.” Then he 
smiled over his shoulder at his friends, 
Carlos Glidden, an attorney, and Sam- 
uel W. Soule, a machinist. The three 
had invented the first practical type- 
writer. 

It wrote only capital letters. A foot 
pedal operated the carriage return. 
But Philo Remington, manufacturer of 
firearms, recognized the crude ma- 
chine’s possibilities and in 1873 agreed 
to finance and produce it. 

The Remington typewriter sold slow- 
ly at first. Why should anyone pay 
more than $100 for a device to do the 
work of a pen that cost a penny? In 
1876 the public got its first glimpse 
of the machine at the Philadelphia 
Centennial Exposition. Visitors from all 
over the world paid 25 cents to have a 
brief note typed and mailed to mar- 
veling relatives back home. With one 
of the new machines, Mark Twain be- 
came the first author to send his pub- 
lishers a typewritten manuscript: “Life 
on the Mississippi.” 

In those days only men worked in 
offices. Women either stayed at home 
or became nurses or teachers. In 1881 
the New York Young Women’s Christian 
Association announced typing lessons 
for women. Horror-stricken citizens 
protested: the female constitution 
would break down completely under 
the strenuous six-months’ course. But 
the Y found eight “strong women” 
willing to run the risk, and after grad- 
uation, placed them in office positions. 


RALLY: In 1927 the old Remington 
Typewriter Co. merged with ten other 
firms to form Remington Rand, Inc., 
world’s largest manufacturer of busi- 
ness machines and equipment. Last 
week the company announced good 
news for stockholders: net income in 
the quarter ended June 30 totaled $478,- 
704, almost triple the same period a 
year ago. 

Investors welcomed the rally after 
the beating Remington took earlier in 
the depression. The company lost a 
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total of more than $5,500,000 in the 
fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1932 and 
1933. Profits returned during the next 
two years, but stockholders received 
no dividends after 1932. 

At a special meeting scheduled for 
this week, officials hoped to put 
through a recapitalization plan to bol- 
ster the firm’s financial position. This 
would cancel $4,673,670 accrued divi- 
dends on the preferred stock; in re- 
turn, preferred stockholders would re- 
ceive two shares of preferred and one- 
half common share for each preferred 
share they now own. 


DIALECTS: Remington typewriters 
today rank second to Underwood in 
volume of sales. These two firms like- 
wise monopolize the production of 
noiseless machines. But competitors 
may enter the field next year, after 
the basic patents expire. 

If all countries adopted Esperanto 
as the universal language, typewriter 
makers would have an easier job. To 
achieve worldwide distribution, Rem- 
ington makes machines that write in 
87 languages and dialects, including 
Korean, Arabic, Hebrew, Siamese, and 
Persian. 

Besides typewriters, the company 
and its subsidiaries make a_ wide line 
of other office equipment: filing sys- 
tems, loose-leaf records, and office fur- 
niture. About a third of the business 
comes from abroad. 

Denmark’s Copenhagen Telephone 
Co. ordered adding machines to keep 
subscribers’ bills straight. Slant-eyed 
Nipponese girls operate Remington- 
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James H. Rand Jr., and Harvey Firestone: Rand Finally Merged 


made accounting machines in the of- 
fices of the Impérial Government Rail- 
ways of Japan. 


The company takes special pride in 
Kardex, a visible indexing system com- 
posed of cards lying flat in shallow 
drawers. England’s Lord High Cham- 
berlain consults two Kardex cabinets 
before he sends out invitations to royal 
functions. One lists persons eligible 
to attend; the other names of those who 
must never be asked to court. 


This year Remington Rand is mar- 
keting a new product: a_ portable 
typewriter desk made of heavy card- 
board. Price, $2.95 retail. 


QUARREL: A former Harvard half- 
back captains the far-flung organiza- 
tion as both president and board chair- 
man. After leaving college, James 
Henry Rand Jr. invented and started 
manufacturing a leather wallet that 
automatically disinfected paper money 
placed in it. Later he got a job as 
salesman for his father’s Rand Com- 
pany, which made visible business 
ledgers. Soon he became manager of 
the New York office. 

The youngster wanted his father to 
spend $1,000,000 for newspaper ad- 
vertising, but Rand Sr. disapproved 
of the idea. One day they quarreled; 
James Jr. found himself jobless. Un- 
dismayed, he borrowed $10,000 from 
an uncle and in 1915 organized the 
American Kardex Co. to compete with 
his father’s business. In five years 
sales passed $1,000,000. 

As competitors, father and son re- 
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sumed their friendship: “We didn’t 
ever quarrel again, because we never 
talked business. That was our agree- 
ment. For hours at a time we would 
ride horseback. We both had prob- 
lems that we wanted to ask each other 
about but we didn’t do it. Not once!” 

Finally, in 1925, Mrs. James Rand 
Sr. suggested that her husband and 
son end their rivalry by merging their 
companies. Both jumped at the idea. 

Today, at 48, Remington Rand’s 
heavy-set, barrel-chested chief execu- 
tive works twelve hours a day, draws 
$94,120 a year salary, and takes pride 
in his daughter, Miriam, and his twin 
sons, Marcell and James Henry III. 

Formerly Rand Jr. piloted a plane 
and indulged a passion for speedboats. 
But he gave up such frivolous pursuits 
to study monetary economics. As chair- 
man of the Committee for the Nation, 
representing some 2,000 farm leaders 
and businessmen, he bombards news- 
paper editors and Congressmen with 
economic tracts. 


PROMOTIONS: 3 Subordinates 
Move Upas Chrysler Steps Aside 


Sign painters last week busily in- 
scribed new titles on the office doors of 
three Chrysler Corporation executives. 


Ketter: To Kaufman T. Keller, vice 
president and general manager, his 
chief, Walter P. Chrysler, surrendered 
the rank of president in their $169,- 
000,000 company (see page 19). The 
appointment made another Horatio Al- 
ger story come true: Keller in his early 
days had worked as a machine shop 
apprentice. 

Within his 50 years President Keller 
has crowded jobs as secretary to a 
British temperance lecturer, railroad 
laborer, factory inspector, automobile 
plant foreman, and rescuer of mori- 
bund motor companies. In 1926 he 
joined Chrysler. With the purchase of 
Dodge Brothers, Inc., in 1928 his big 
chance arrived. The handsome, immac- 
ulate executive got the tough assign- 
ment of reviving the Dodge Company, 
which Chrysler had bought. 

In a few short years the almost par- 
alyzed factories were once more going 
full blast. 

Keller frequently puts in a 12-hour 
day at his job. To a friend bringing 
him news of his recent promotion he 
remarked: “Well, now I’ll have to go to 
work.” 

Away from his desk the new Chrys- 
ler president often sails his yacht in 
rough waters, goes trapshooting, or 
meditates over a chess board. 


Hutcuinson: Another door that got 
fresh paint in the Chrysler boost be- 
lonjzed to B. Edwin Hutchinson, vice 
president and treasurer. The new fi- 
nance committee chairman did part- 
time work on newspapers while at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
Then after two years at college the 18- 
year-old cub reporter went out to work 
around the steel furnaces of the Grand 
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Crossing Tack Co., Chicago. Four 
years later he was chief of the whole 
steel department. 

Until 1921, Hutchinson held down 
jobs as engineer and executive for stee] 
companies in Chicago and London. Then 
he came over to Chrysler’s Maxwe]] 
Motors. As guardian of Maxwell’s fee- 
ble treasury he toured the country per- 
suading bankers to take a credit risk. 


ZeDER: Third Chrysler promotion 
went to Fred M. Zeder, vice president 
in charge of engineering, who slipped his 
200 pounds into the board’s vice chair- 
manship. 

Zeder has had a hard time learning 
not to get grease on his office pants 
showing factory hands how to build a 
motor. Workers know and like him 
for his vigorous, picturesque language. 

Chrysler once dubbed him the “great- 
est engineer” in the Automobile busi- 
ness. Zeder came from a railroad fam- 
ily and attended trade school to learn 
about machinery. He started his career 
at the age of 11, in a box factory, and 
graduated to railroad call boy and car 
checker. 

From his earnings he saved enough 
to pay his way through the University 
of Michigan. Then followed a steady 
climb upward from one engineering job 
to another. Finally he collaborated 
with his old friend Chrysler to turn out 
the first Chrysler car. Zeder’s handi- 
work stamps every Plymouth, Dodge, 
De Soto, and Chrysler production. Un- 
der his charge the Chrysler engineering 
department has developed into one of 
the world’s leading automotive research 
laboratories. 


WEEK IN BUSINESS: Goodrich 
Refinancing Plan Approved 


Monday, stockholders voted approval 
of the B. F. Goodrich refinancing plan. 
Election inspectors reported favorable 
proxies from holders of 76.1 per cent 
of the preferred and 75.3 per cent of 
the common stock. The company won 
the required three-quarters vote of each 
class of stock by a bare margin. 

Otis & Company, Cleveland bankers, 
fought the plan for several months. 
The plan called for a $45,000,000 first 
mortgage bond issue—$28,000,000 to be 
marketed at once. As _ stockholders, 
Otis claimed this was _ inexpedient. 
Goodrich had not included the banking 
firm, formerly connected with the com- 
pany’s financing, in the list of under- 
writers for the new issue. 

Revier: Last week Henry L. Hop- 
kins, Federal Relief Administrator, dis- 
closed the number of needy families on 
general relief fell 6.6 per cent and the 
cost of caring for them 9.8 per cent 
between May and June. In May, 4,- 
100,932 families cost $188,323,706; in 
June, 3,830,871 families cost $169,840,- 
125. 

Mr. Hopkins did not comment. Ob- 
servers said unofficially that relief 
rolls had been combed more carefully to 
eliminate “chiselers” and that outdoor 
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work had increased in the agricultural 
States. South Dakota experienced the 
largest decline in number of families, 
a drop of 29.5 per cent. Early last week 
the.State’s Relief Agency suspended all 
relief. . Farmers had complained they 
couldn’t get help to harvest their crops. 
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TEACHERS: Be Good-Looking, 
And Let Who Will Be Clever 


What do teachers need to get a job? 

Not intelligence, implied Prof. Clyde 
R. Miller of Columbia University’s 
Teachers College last week. Not imag- 
ination, nor vision, nor courage, nor 
leadership. What a teacher needs is a 
pretty face, a ready smile, a well-shaped 
body attractively clothed, and political 
pull. She must be unmarried; she must 
nurse no thoughts of marriage. And 
she must be a yes-woman. 

Professor Miller’s 800 auditors—stu- 
dent-teachers at Columbia’s Summer 
session—swallowed hard. But they had 
to pay attention: The information came 
“straight from the stable’’—the affable 
pedagogue is director of the college’s 
Bureau of Educational Service, which 
finds jobs for teachers. 

Cynically the educator continued: “Be 
a home-town boy or girl. Conform to 
local prejudice, customs, and ways. In 
the South don’t be a Republican, at 
least a vocal Republican. Don’t be a 
Socialist. Under no circumstances let 
yourself be thought a Communist. In 
most communities be a Protestant. 
Don’t be Jewish, Negro, Catholic or 
foreign-born.” 

These were the standards Professor 
Miller had encountered in years of in- 
terviewing school administrators all 
over the country. School boards seemed 
to want teachers to follow Charles 
Kingsley’s 19th century poetic advice: 
“Be good, sweet maid, and let who will 
be clever.” 

The Columbia teacher’s hearers found 
more fuel for cynical fires in the next 
day’s headlines. New York teachers 
got notices from the Board of Educa- 
tion through Explanatory Leaflet No. 4 
that those holding licenses but still on 
three year probationary period must 
not think their jobs are in the bag. The 
Board watches their character and per- 
sonality—neatness, refinement, cheer- 
fulness, industry, loyalty to the public 
school system. Any teacher failing to 
measure up in any respect may be dis- 
missed by the Board “without formal 
charges or trial.’ 

Reaction flared immediately. The 
New York Post editorialized: ‘More 
Repression in the Schools.” Prof. Roma 
Gans, assistant in elementary educa- 
tion at Teachers College, snapped: “Pet- 
ty twaddle.” She suspected the local 
board of suffering from “a bad case of 
jitters” and “professional anemia.” 

On Park Avenue at 59th Street, the 
board’s officials were flabbergasted. 
Why the sudden pother? They had been 
mailing the four-page leaflet No. 4 to 
teachers for the last two years. 
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NEBRASKA: Miss Cather Returns 
To Favorite State for Color 


LUCY GAYHEART. By Willa Cather. 231 
pages, 50,000 words. Knopf, New York. $2. 


Settings inspire Miss Cather’s novels. 
Her first great success, “O Pioneers,” 
described the prairie settlers of her fa- 
vorite State, Nebraska. “Death Comes 
for the Archbishop,” a masterpiece of 
the Southwest, showed her familiarity 
with Santa Fe and its priestly legends. 
Studious visits to Quebec inspired her 
to write her last full-length novel, 
“Shadows on the Rock.” 

“Lucy Gayheart”—published this 
Thursday—tells what happened to one 
small-town Nebraska girl in the big 
city 37 years ago. Lucy, blithe as her 
surname, left Haverford for Chicago 
to study music. People thought she 
would eventually return to marry the 
town catch, Harry Gordon, banker’s 
son. But she fooled them. In a Mich- 
igan Avenue studio she began to play 
practice accompaniments for a charm- 
ing, middle-aged concert singer, Clem- 
ent Sebastian. The resulting friend- 
ship quashed all chances for a home 
town alliance. 

An ocean and half a continent sep- 
arated Sebastian from his wife. Lucy 
fell in love with his genius, his affec- 
tionate, sympathetic manners, and his 
appealing loneliness. He in his turn 
felt that with her he could recapture 
his vanishing youth. 

Without going as far as adultery, they 
shared an inspiring, romantic inter- 
lude. Eventually Harry Gordon came 
to town with an offer of marriage; the 
country girl said, “Nonsense!” 

Her happiness didn’t last. Sebastian 
hurried off for an unexpected European 
tour. Five months later the papers 
brought news of his drowning in Lake 
Como, Italy. 

Lucy gave up her studies and sadly 
retreated to Haverford, where nobody 
understood the cause of her grief. 


With bated breath publisher Alfred 
A. Knopf announces that “Willa Cath- 
er’s new novel needs no introduction.” 
The author has won enough laurels to 
make this true. But “Lucy Gayheart” 
will disappoint some of her following. 
The heroine gains sympathy, but the 
other characters fail to make an im- 
pression. And while the author still 
writes a “pure, firm, and melodious” 
style—she got the tribute from Presi- 
dent William A. Neilson of Smith Col- 
lege with a degree in 1933—her novel 
lacks power. It reads like a padded 
short story. 

The shy, retiring author comes nat- 
urally by the strong sense of place evi- 
dent in her novels. From Virginia at 
the age of 8, Miss Cather moved West 
on an emigration tide 50 years ago and 
grew up in Red Cloud, Neb. After grad- 
uating from the State University, she 
worked in Pittsburgh, first as telegraph 
editor of The Daily Leader, then as a 
high-school teacher. For six years after 
that she helped edit the late McClure’s 
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Residential Hotel IV 
SINGLE ROOMS 
Unfurnished $900 year and up 
Furnished $90 monthly and up 
Daily $3.50 and up 
TWO ROOM APARTMENTS 
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Daily $6 and up 
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125 East 50% St. 
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Magazine. In spite of her job she found 
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time to travel widely here and abroad. 

Now she lives in New York, sur- 
rounded by books, Southwestern and 
Italian paintings, and the autographed 
portraits of musicians and writers. Her 
hatred of notoriety keeps interviewers 
away from her door and intimidates her 
publisher’s publicity staff. She has, 
however, braved the limelight to receive 
seven honorary degrees and the Ameri- 
can Pulitzer and French Femina Amer- 
icaine prizes. 

Her tastes run to French literature, 
music, and expertly seasoned food. Re- 
becca West, English novelist and critic, 
has declared that Willa Cather and the 
anarchist Emma Goldman are the 
world’s two best woman cooks. 


AUTOMOBILES: Motor Sequel 
To a Tale of the Michigan Soil 


SECOND GROWTH. By Arthur Pound. 347 
pages, 84,000 words. Reynal & Hitchcock, 
New York. $2.50. 


Arthur Pound, former journalist, is 
an all-around Michigan booster. On 
commission last year he brought out a 
highly laudatory history of General Mo- 
tors to celebrate the Michigan com- 
pany’s 25th birthday. Within a few 
weeks appeared an independently writ- 
ten novel singing praise of the State’s 
doughty settlers. 

“Once a Wilderness,” the fictional 
work, told how Capt. John Mark carved 
out a glorious agricultural kingdom. 

Its sequel, aptly entitled ‘Second 
Growth,” covers the period between 
1913 and 1933. It shows that ex-fron- 
tiersmen could do as well with automo- 
biles as they had with farms. In the 
earlier novel, Captain John’s favorite 
grandson, Clayton, displeased the fam- 
ily boss by helping build cars in Pon- 
tiac. Discharged, he had to go back to 
the farm. 

In this book, however, Clayton reaps 
praise and fortune as a manufacturer 
of automobile accessories. Even the de- 
pression and the 1933 bank closings fail 
to down him. The book’s final page 
leaves the impression that go-getting 
business men still can make the world 
safe for capitalism. 

The most arresting character in the 
book is Jack Mark, young illegitimate 
son of the illegitimate daughter of Cap- 
tain John. He succeeds nobly, like every- 
one else. But he prefers painting to 
manufacturing or farming. This lapse 
from industry provides some relief for 
the reader until 1931. Jack then gets 
involved in a financial jam. His care- 
less sire, it turns out, is Detroit’s chief 
banker. Jack asks a loan from him for 
his cousin Clayton’s nearly bankrupt 
concern. Collateral on that loan, and 
others, goes bad. Asa result, the bank 
fails. Citizens hold Jack’s father re- 
sponsible for the Michigan moratorium. 

Arthur Pound, born in Pontiac 51 
years ago, grew up to the tune of rising 
factories. He took up newspaper work, 
soon became managing editor of the 
Akron, Ohio, Beacon-Journal, then for 
ten years wrote editorials for the 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Press, The New 
York Evening Post, and The New York 
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Willa Cather: She Gets 


Publicity by Degrees 

Herald. Since 1929 he has edited two 
volumes of Clarence W. Barron’s Wall 
Street memoirs and written several his- 
torical studies, three novels, and one 
book of poems. 


© 
LITTLE REVIEWS: Deep South; 


Furies; a German Jack London 


FELICIANA. By Stark Young. 259 pages, 47,- 
000 words. Scribners, New York. $2.50. 

Nineteen short stories and sketches 
by the author of “So Red the Rose.” 
All but two deal with the plantations, 
sweet-scented gardens, and childlike 
Negroes of Stark Young’s literary do- 
main, the Deep South. 


THE FURYS. By James Hanley. 549 pages, 
150,000 words. Macmillan, New York. $2.50. 


This ponderous, humorless novel of a 
few weeks in an English seaport cre- 
ates the effect of a Greek tragedy. 
Fanny Fury, uncompromising matri- 
arch, rules her whole fighting Irish 
family in the interests of her favorite 
son, Peter. Then she discovers not only 
his incompetence, but his disloyalty and 
she pastes him until the blood flows. 
A vividly painted waterfront strike 
fills the background as well as the 
Fury home with riots. The story will 
impress readers patient enough to put 
up with an overdose of detail and a 
tiresome staccato style. 


STORM SIGNALS. By Joseph C. Lincoln. 337 
pages, 70,000 words. Appleton-Century, 
New York. $2.50. 


Joseph Lincoln, 65-year old Cape 
Codder, has stuck to his last, but shift- 
ed his century. As usual, he furnishes 
a smooth, romantic, salty story about 
home folks. But he times it for the 
opening of the Civil War. Capt. Ben 
Snow stands accused of the Cape Hat- 
teras shipwreck which killed his friend 
Evans. He loves Evans’s sister; that 
complicates matters. Soon he goes off 
to fight the Confederates. The happy 
solution which greets him on his re- 
turn will not surprise Joseph Lincoln 
addicts. 
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ARCTIC SOS. By Joseph M. Velter. 278 pages, 
J 52,000 words. Harpers, New York. $2. 


A grim book from the pen of a 
German Jack London whose house re- 
sounds with hunting dogs and bristles 
with weapons. It describes life in an 
Arctic outpost. During the endless po- 
lar night the three tenants—a wireless 
operator, a scientist, and a hunter— 
go temporarily insane, each in his own 
way: one wounds his friend, one lives 
on romantic memories; the third dies 
a melodramatic, lonely death. Prose, 
realistic if somewhat awkward in 
translation; story, guaranteed to re- 
lieve midsummer heat. 





SIDESHOW 





Hetp-Up: Waving machine guns, 
four bandits drove up to the Mount 
Pleasant State Bank in Illinois. At the 
door they halted—it was locked. A sign 
read: “Out to lunch.” Nonplussed, the 
daring quartet fled. 

LonELy: In Sofia, Turkey, Peter 
Gotcheff Vukoff hanged himself from a 
public park tree. Loss of friends had 
saddened him. Vukoff was 107. 


Two-Timep: Margaret O’Shaugh- 
nessy and Angelina Antonucci went to 
court in New York to compel their hus- 
bands to support them. There the young 
women chatted. They discovered they 
shared the same husband, Michael Mon- 
ica. 


SHELLACKING: In Chicago, Joseph 
Winters Jr., 21, husky and drunk, broke 
into a filling station. In court his fath- 
er, 50, begged permission to punish his 
son in the old-fashioned way. Judge 
Hartigan thought young Joe too big to 
handle, but he assented. Father and son 
retired to the “bull pen.” Next moment 
sobs swelled to agonized yells. The 
judge dismissed the case. 

Turirt: Into a New York subway 
turnstile Mrs. Mildred E. Auerback 
dropped a bad penny. Police grabbed 
her. In her purse they discovered $700 
in cash and a bankbook showing depos- 
its of $12,000. 

ScaRE: Tony Steponitis, 18, of Ke- 
nosha, Wis., couldn’t stand the heat. To 
the municipal beach he hied. He dived 
into the water, and 8,000 bathers fied. 
Tony had smallpox. 


STRIKE: In the pitcher’s box on a 
semi-pro diamond in Kansas City, Mo., 
Garland Hudson wound up. Suddenly a 
mad dog rushed frothing onto the field 
toward the first baseman. Hudson 
heaved a fast one—toward first. It hit 
the dog on the head and killed him. 

SKOAL: After swigging down half a 
gallon of beer for a world’s record of 27.8 
seconds, Emil Cella went to a Baltimore 
hospital. Beer hadn’t laid him low; it 
was the hard-shell crabs he ate after- 
wards—without removing the shells. 
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The Newest. largest,Richest | 


Treasury of Living Classics 


Ever Put Into One Volume 


A Miracle Book! 
214 Greatest Writers 
of All Times . . . Ancient & Modern 


ITALIAN 
Dante Alighieri 
Boccaccio 
Cellini 
Casanova 
SPANISH 
Cervantes 
Alarcon 
FRENCH 
Rabelais 
Voltaire 
Rousseau 
Ba!zac 
Flaubert 
Maupassant 
Anatole France 
Marcel Proust 
GERMAN 
Goethe 

Heine 
Nietzsche 
Thomas Mann 
Franz Werfel 
SCANDI- 
NAVIAN 
Henrik Ibsen 
Selma Lagerlof 
RUSSIAN 
Dostoevsky 
Tolstoy 
Chekhov 
ENGLISH 
Shakespeare 
Defoe 

Swift 

Fielding 
Sterne 

Dickens 
Thackeray 
Wilde 

Bernard Shaw 
Max Beerbohm 
Maugham 


W. H. Hudson 
Yeats 

James Joyce 
AMERICAN 
Franklin 
Emerson 


Poe 

Melville 

Thoreau 

Mark Twain 

Dreiser 

Cabell 

Eugene O'Neill 

Sinclair Lewis 

Thomas Wolfe 

CHINESE 

Lao Tzu 

Confucius 

JAPANESE 

Lady Murasaki 
Shikibu 

ARABIAN 

The Koran 

Thousand 
Nights and a 
Night 

PERSIAN 


Sa’di 
The Lights of 
Canopus 
GREEK 
Plato 
Aristotle 
Plutarch 
esop 
LATIN 
Petronius 
Apuleius 
a Kemp's 
Sir Thomas 
More 
Spinoza 


and many more 


MAIL THIS 
COUPON TODAY 
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:  FREE—ANTHOLOGY OF WORLD PROSE 


THE LITERARY GUILD OF AMERICA, Dept. 8 NW, 


244 Madison Avenue, New Yor 


WORLD PROS 


EDITED ay _ 





LITERARY GUILD ~ 
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1600 Pages 


Here is an amazingly complete collection of the best writing: 
of all time! Even skeptics have gasped at its size and scope 
marveled that all of it could be put into ONE compact, beau 
tiful volume. Think of it! 1600 pages, well printed in clea: 
type, in a book hardly two inches thick! 1,100,000 words con 
taining more choice reading and more cultural value than the 
average busy person could find in a lifetime! 214 of the MOST 
IMPORTANT PROSE WRITERS OF FORTY CENTU 
RIES are included in this volume. See the partial list at the left 
—then you will decide at once that you must have this book 
for your own. WE WILL SEND IT TO YOU ABSOLUTELY 
FREE IF YOU JOIN THE LITERARY GUILD NOW! 


GUILD MEMBERSHIP IS FREE 


The Guild offers you many unequaled advantages. It provides 
the most complete, economical, and convenient book service in 
the country. It selects for you each month an outstanding new 
book just published. If you want the Guild selection for the 
month you pay only $2.00 (plus a few cents carrying charges) 
for it regardless of the retail price. (The regular retail prices 
of Guild selections range from $2.50 to $5.00.) If you do not 
want the Guild selection for the month, then you may take 
your choice from twenty other outstanding books selected from 
all the publishers’ lists and recommended by the Guild, or the 
Guild will deliver, postage prepaid, any other book in print you 
wish at the publishers’ prices. 

However, if you do not want any book that month, you are 
not obligated to take any. You may buy as few as four books 
during the year to enjoy all advantages of membership. 


Guild Members Save Up to 50% 


Outstanding of all advantages of Guild membership, particularly at 
this time, is the saving in cost of books. Guild savings are not merely 
fractional savings. When you can get a $3.00, $4.00 or $5.00 book for 
only $2.00, you can see at once that your book bills can be cut in half, 
and that you can afford to buy more books you wish to read this way 
than under any other plan. 


FREE BONUS BOOKS DISTRIBUTED 
TWICE A YEAR TO GUILD MEMBERS 


This popular new plan now makes it possible for Members to get an 
additional NEW book every six months, ABSOLUTELY FREE. Th 
Member’s Handbook describes this important new feature of Guil 
Membership. 


Monthly Literary Magazine “WINGS” Free 


During the year you will receive withovt charge 12 issues of “WINGS, 
a sparkling illustrated little journal with news of books and authors 
In this magazine descriptions are given of the Guild’s current book s« 
lections and recommendations. It is a guide to the best reading and i 
invaluable to every one who wants to keep up-to-date on the new books 


SUBSCRIBE NOW—Send No Money 


The special features of Guild membership guarantee you greater economy, con 
venience, and satisfaction than any other method of book buying. Remember 
members buy only the books they want and they may accept as few as four book 

a year. The Guild service starts as soon as you send the coupon. Our presen 
special offer gives you the 1600-page ANTHOLOGY OF WORLD PROSE abs« 
lutely free. This book wil] come to you at once, together with the Member’s Hand 
book giving full information about the Guild Service and special savings, and th 
Guild’s sensational new Free Bonus Book plan. 
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' Enroll me, without charge, as a member of The Literary Guild 

§ of America and send me the Member’s Handbook. I am to 

4 receive free each month the Guild Magazine ‘“‘WINGS”’ and 

s all other membership privileges for one year. I agree to pur- 

1 chase at least four ks of my choice through the Literary 

2 Guild within a year—either Guild selections or otherwise— 

. and you guarantee to protect me against any increase in price 
of Guild selections during this time. 

t In consideration of this agreement you will send me at 

5 once, FREE, a copy of the 1600-page ANTHOLOGY OF 

. WORLD PROSE. 
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Name 





Address 





City State a 
Subscriptions from minors must have parent's signature. 











